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fo CORRESPONDENTS, 


The account of the university of camMsBripce, forwarded by; 
iriend in Massachusetts, shall have a place as soon as: the drawing 
comes to hand, and can be engraved. 


The nine stanzas by Corydon—an Ode to Spring, by Fhilemon—with 
some smaller pieces in verse, are too incorrect for publication: the 
writers will therefore excuse our omitting them. The few pages we 
allot to poetry, and the numerous favours we receive in that way, 


afford us a choice of selection, which deference to thé judgment of 
our readers will oblige us to make. t 


The Smile, ar Frown sufficient, is reserved for a future number, 


As the Address alluded to by the gentleman who writes frem By. 
berry, has already and recently appeared in the news-papers of Phi- 
ladelphia, &. we cannot, with propriety, comply with his request, 


The lady in Montgomery county, who lately honoured the editor 
with a deter, enclosing various poetic pieces, may rely upon our atten 
tion. The Litchfield Willow has not been handed down to the present 
editor: but if the authoress will favour him with a fair copy, it shal 
certainly appear, if approved. 


To oblige a correspondent, we shall insert his Rebus next month; 
thou gh the rebus is a species of composition we mean not to invite. 


We acknowledge the receipt of several poetic pieces, ¥iz. Lines ad. 
dressed to a Fire-Screen—An addition to‘ Water parted from the Sea’ —How 
bepty the. Lounger, &c. and the question in verse, pr¢pounded by 

Cc 


As to the correspondent who writes from New-York, and recom 
mends to our notice, antong other bright thoughts, a certain sign-post 
in Fourth-street, we can only observe, that it would robably be 
trespassing on his own exalted genius to copy and publish it. We 


would not interfere so far with the undoubte pretensions bf this wise- 
acre. 


FF The Paytaic Falls willbe described in the next number ; to which, 
binding up the magazines, the engraving now given may be attached. 
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[Continued from p. 152. | 


PART of the revenue of the 
town of Glasgow had been 
Sequestered until satisfaction was 
made for the pulling down mr. 
Campbell’s house. ‘The exam- 
ples were strong and in point, 
for such punishments. The case 
of Boston was far worse : it was 
not a single act of violence ; it 
was a Series of seditious practices 
of every kind, and carried on for 
Several years. 
He was, therefore, of opinion, 
that the tewn of Boston should 
be punished, not merely by 


obliging her to pay for the in- 
Jury which, by not endeavouring 
to prevent or punish, she has, 


Cot. Mae. Vol. Ll. No. 4. 





in fact, encouraged : security 
ought to be taken, that trade in 
fature may be safely carried on, 
property protected, laws obeyed, 
and duties regularly paid. Hence 
it would be proper to take away 
from Boston the privilege of a 
port, until the king should be 
satisfied in these particulars, and 
publicly declare in council, on a 
proper certificate of the good be- 
haviour of the town, that be was 
so satisfied. Until this should 
happen, the custom-house officers, 
who were now not safe in Boston 
—or safe no longer than while 
they neglected their duty—ought 
to be removed to Salem, where 


Dd 
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they might exercise their func- ping of goods, whres and mer. 


tions. ** chandize at the said town of 
By this proposition, Boston “ Boston, or within the harbouy 
would suffer less than her delin- “ thereof.” 
quencies justified: she was only This bill, so well known after. 
to be virtually removed 17 miles wards by the name ef the Boston 
from the sea; and the duration'of port-bill, was pushedon with such 
her punishment was entirely-in vigour, and dispatch, that it did 
her own power: for when she not remain long with the com 
should discharge the debt which mons. ‘Those who; opposed it 
her violence had incurred to. the predicted the most :fatal conse. 
East-India company, and give full quences : they lamented the spi- 
assurances of obedience, in future, rit which Jed to suchviolent mea- 
to the laws of trade and revenue, sures, as proceeding from the 
there was no doubt but that his mischiefs produced by injudicious 
majesty, to whom he proposed councils ; one seeming to render 
to leave that power, would again the other necessary, : they de- 
open the port, and exercise that clared they would ehter but lit- 
mercy which was agreeable to tle into debate, which they saw 
his royal disposition. This was would be so fruitles’; and only 
a crisis, he said, which demanded spoke to clear themselves from 
vigour : now \was the time to be having any share in such fatal 
firm, to put Americans atdefiance, proceedings. 
and produce in them aconviction Opposition seemed to collect it- 
that government will be obeyed. self in the progress of the bill. 
The measure in view, said he, Mr. Bollan, the agent of the 
will not require a military power council of Maséachinbette ly, 
to enforce it ; four or five frigates presented a second petition, to 
will be sufficitnt : but if other- be heard for the said touncil, and 
wise, he would not scruple to use in behalf of himself fnd others, 
a military force which might act inhabitants in the town of Boston: 
with effect and without blood- but the house would mot receive 
shed. ‘The other colonies could it. Warm debates jensued, in 
not be offended at a punishment which the majority insisted, that 
so justly inflicted ona disobedient the agent for the council was not 
sister; they would leave her to the agent for the cotporation ; 
herself. But if, contrary to his and no agent could de received 
opinion, they do combine in op- froma body corporatd, unless he 
position to the parent state, the were appointed by all the neces 
consequences of rebellion must sary constituent parts of that bo- 
fall upon themselves, dy : besides, the coundil was fluc- 
nie this ‘mistaken eround, tuating, and the body! by which 
March 14, leave avas given to he was appointed codld not be 
* viata he - for then actually existing bed 
Quer Dicuraid te aon Such objections stronply aa i. 
“oftheé json to cee ection the temper of the house, an a 
« Boston, in Sivibovinice oF Man Or ace can a rho 
<< ehagetivlies tiNorth-a ee conduct of the commons, : - 
“* and to ditcomvinee th isaac but a few days before, 7 ery 
id tischs nt as e dane ing ceived a petition fron} this ¥ ‘ 
uuscharging,lading andship- man in this very character. An 
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t it is very remarkable, that the 
lords were at that time actually 
hearing at their bar _the saine 
atleman, on his ate as a 
person duly qualifie sare 
On the third reading of this bill, 
another petition, very ably drawn, 
was presented by the lord mayor 
of London, in the name of several 
natives of North-America, then 
resident in that metropolis. They 
stated, that the proceedings were 
repugnant to every principle of 
law and justice, and under such 
aprecedent, no man in America 
could enjoy a moment’s security ; 
for if judgment be immediately to 
follow an accusation against the 
people of America, supported by 
persons notoriously at enmity 
with them—the accused unac- 
quainted with the charge, and, 
from the nature of their situation, 
utterly incapable of answering 
and defending themselves—every 
fence against false accusation will 
be pulled down. ‘They asserted, 
that law is executed with as much 
impartiality in America, as in any 
part of the British dominions; 
and appealed to facts in proof 
of it. That in the present 
case the interposition of parlia- 
mentary power was full of danger, 
and without precedent. The per- 
sons committing the injury were 
If Metis the law 
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ought first to be tried: if un. 
known, what rule of justice can 
punish the town for a civil injury 
committed by persons not known 
to belong to them? That the in- 
stances of the cities of London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, were 
wholly dissimilar. All those 
towns were regularly heard in 
their own defence. ‘Their ma- 
gistrates were of their own choos- 
ing (which is not the case of Bos- 
ton) and, therefore, they were 
more equitably responsible. But 
in Boston, the king’s governor has 
the power, and had been advised 
by the council to exert it: if it 
had been neglected, he alone is an- 
swerable. ‘i hey ended by strong- 
ly insisting on the injustice of the 
act, and its tendency to alienate 
the affections of America from 
Great-Britain; and that the at- 
tachment of the former cannot long 
survive the justice of the latter. 
This petition was received; but 
as no hearing was desired, no par- 
ticular proceeding was had upon 
it. Long and vehement debates 
now ensued, on the subject of the 
bill; which at length, on the 25th 
of March, passed the house, with- 
out adivision; and being carried up 
to the lords, they likewise passed 
it without dividing, after very 
warm debates: it received the 
royal assent on the 31st of March. 


Pp. Hi. 
ra repeal of the tea duty, and 


rejected——Bill for the better regulating the government of Massachufetts- Bay— 
Debates thereon—-Petitions against it: resecte d by the house—T be bill passe d . 
carried to the lords: passes there—Bill before the commons for the impartial 


administration of justice im 


Massachusetts-Bay—Debates thereon—It passes 


both houses of parliament—Bill for the government of Quebec brought intot ne 
house of lords, and passed : sent to the commons ; is debated and passed, but with 


§reat amendments —S peech from the Throne. 


. od an 
OME of those members of the port of Boston, were nevertheless 


British parliament, who had 
Voted for the bill to shut up the 


of opinion, that something of a 
conciliatory and redressing nature 
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should attend this measure of se- things to extremities with Ameri- 
verity, and which might give the ca, was become very eneral, 
greater efficacy to it: that parlia- The Boston por't-bill formed 
ment, while they resented the only one part of thé coercive plan 
outrages of the American popu- proposed by the British ministry, 
lace, ought not to be too willing as the effectual made to ensure 
to irritate the sober part of the obedience: others!of a deeper 
colonies: that if the colonistshad and more extensivé nature were 
satisfaction inthe matter of taxes, behind, and appeared in due time, 
the better sortamong them would Soon after the rejection of this 
become instrumental in keeping motion, a bill wds brought 
the inferior and moreturbulent in ‘‘ for the better regulatingtl« .:- 
order; and that this sacrificeto “vernment ofthe province of Mas- 
peace would be attended with no  sachusetts-Bay.” The purpose of 
considerable expense, the taxes this bill was to altér the consti- 
being of very little value to Great- tution of that province, asit stood 
Britain, yet a heavy burthen on upon the charter of king William; 
the minds of the Americans, who to take the whole extcutive power 
considered impositions whichthey out of the hands of ‘the democra- 
had no share ingranting,rather as tic part; and to vest the nomina- 
badges of slavery than contribu- tion of counsellors, judges, and 
tions to government. A motion magistrates of all hinds (includ- 
was accordingly made in the ing sheriffs) in the! crown, and, 
house of commons, preparatory in some cases, in tite es. g0- 
to a repeal of the tea duty im- vernour—all to be femovable at 
posed in 1767, now become the the pleasure of the crown. 
source of the present troubles. In support of this bill, the 
Many arguments were used toen- minister who brought it in al- 
force the necessity of arepeal, as ledged, that the disorders in 
the only probable means of re- Massachusetts not ofly distract- 
storing tranquillity in America, ed that province within itself, 
and obedience to Britain: but they but set an ill examp’e to all the 
were opposed by the majority, colonies. An exechtive power 
who, at this time, affected too was wanting in the cquntry. The 
high a tone to hearken to conci- force of the civil poiver consists 
liatory measures. There could inthe posse comitatus; but the posse 
be no doubt, they said, if parlia- are the very people who commit 
ment persisted in the measures the riots. That thére was @ to- 
begun, of succeeding; or, toadopt tal defect in the constitutional 
the expression used, ‘of becom- power throughout. if thedemo- 
IN wacitorious ;” and this victory cratic part shew a ¢ontempt o 
could only be obtained by a firm, the laws, how is thé governout 
consistent, just,andmanlyconduct. to enforce them? Magistrates he 
Hence ancgative was putonthis cannot appoint; he ¢annot give 
motion—which had been often an order without seven of the 
proposed in former sessions of council assenting : and let the mi- 
parliament. At this time the num- litary be never so numerous 4 
ber in its favour was smaller than — active, they cannot mipve in sup: 
usual. The disposition to carry port of the civil magistracy, when 
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no civil magistrate will call upon 
them for support. It theretore 
become absolutely necessary to al- 
ter the whole frame of the Massa- 
chusetts government, so iar as 
related to the executive and judi- 
cial powers. The juries were 
also imperfectly chosen: some 
immediate remedy must be adopt- 
ed: therefore, he proposed the 
present bill. 

The opposition to this bill was 
much more active and united than 
that onthe Boston port-act. The 
minority alledged, that this car- 
ried the principle of injustice 
much further: that to take away 
the civil constitution of a whole 
people, secured by a charter, the 
validity of which was not so much 
as questioned at law, upon mere 
loose allegations of delinquencies 
anddefects, was a proceeding of 
a most arbitrary and dangerous 
nature. ‘They said this was 
worse than the proceedings a- 
gainst the American and Ex glish 
corporations, in the reigns of king 
Charles and king James !1. which 
were, however, thought the worst 
acts of those arbitrary reigns. 
There the change was regularly 
made; the colonies and corpora- 
tions were called to answer ; time 
was given; and the rules of jus- 
tice, at least in appearance, were 
observed. But here, they said, 
there was nothing of the kind ; 
nothing even of the colour of 
Justice ; not one evidence has been 
examined at the bar, a thing done 
on the most trivial regulation 
affecting any franchise of the sub- 
ject : that the pretences for taking 
away this charter, in order to 
give strength to goverument, will 
never answer. 

Ministry were asked,—whe- 
ther those colonies, already re- 
gulated nearly in the same man- 
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ner propused by the bill, were 
more submissive to British taxa- 
tion, than this of Massachusetts- 
Bay? If not—what did this bill 
promise so very material to the 
authority of parliament, as to 
risk all the credit of parliamen- 
tary justice, by so strong and ir- 
regular a proceeding ? 

Kacts were adduced to prove the 
justice and integrity of juries, 
yarticularly in the province of 
Massachusetts: and it was de- 
nied that the juries there were 
improperly chosen; on the con- 
trary they were appointed under 
a better mode than that used in 
England—by a sort of ballot, in 
which no partiality could take 
place. The new regulation al- 
lowed the governour to appoint 
the sheriff without any qualifica- 
tion, and to hold his office at the 
governour’s pleasure. ‘This isa 
power, said they, given to the 
governour, greater than that gi- 
ven by the constitution to the 


crown itself: and this, they if-) 


sisted, was a great abuse, instead 
of areformation ; and tended to 
commit the lives and properties 
of the people to the arbitrary dis- 
posal of their governours. 

But the disorder lay much deep- 
er than forms of government. 
‘The people of Amcrica were uni- 
versally dissatisfied; and their 
uneasiness and resistance were no 
less visible in the royal govern- 
ments than in any other. ‘The 
remedy could only lie in quieting 
the minds of the Americans: but 
the cool and judicious foresaw 
that this act would produce a con- 
trary effect, and, possibly, root 
up the remnant of British autho- 
ritv left on the western conti- 
nent. 

The agent of the Mas- April 28. 
sachusetts council, mr. 
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Bollan, came forward again in 
favour of his country. He offer- 
eda petition, praying for time to 
receive an answer from the pro- 
vince to the account he had sent 
of the proceedings of parliament 
against them: but a majority in 
the house of nearly three to one 
refused to receive it. 

The same natives of America 
who had petitioned against the 
Boston port-bill, also renewed 
their endeavours by a petition 
against this. It was pointed with 
uncommon energy and spirit. 
They petitioned tor tine until ad- 
vices should arrive from Massa- 
chusetts, Siating, ina forceable 
manner a variety of objections a- 
gainst the bill, and ending with a 
most pathetic prayer to the house, 
‘‘to consider that the restraints 
which such acts of severity im- 
pose, are ever attended with the 
most dangerous hatred. In a dis- 
tress of mind which cannot be 
described, the petitioners conjure 
the house not to convert that 
zeal and affection, which bas hi- 
therto united every American 
hand and heart in the interests of 
England, into passions the most 
painful and pernicious. Most 
earnestly they beseech the house, 
not to attempt reducing them to 
a state of slavery, which the 
English principles of liberty they 
inherit from their mother country 
will render worse than death. 
That they will not, by passing 
these bills, reduce their country - 
men tothe most abject state of 
misery and humiliation, or drive 
them tothe last resources of des- 
pair.” 

This petition from the Ameri- 
cans resident in London, ver 
st rongly indicated the effect which 
this bill would have in the place 
assigned for its operation. Leave 
wes given to lay the petition 
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the table, atid no other notig 
was taken of it. ' The 

bill passed the commons “92 
by a prodigious majority, after 
a debate which lasted, with up. 
common spirit, for inany hours, 
Equally warm debates attended it 
in the house of lords; 
but it passed there, tpo, 
by a large majority, nearly 5 to 
one. 

A disposition so prevalent jn 
both houses to violent measures, 
was highly favourabie to the plan 
for reducing America to obe. 
dience. ‘The good reception of 
the proposal tor eneins the 
charter government: of Massa. 
chusetts-Bay, encouraged the Bri- 
tish ministry to propése soon af- 
terwards another bill, without 
which, it was said, ‘the scheme 
was defective ;—“* an act for the 
“ impartial! adininistration of jus- 
“tice, in the cases ‘of persons 
‘< questioned for any acts done by 
“them in the execution of the 
“laws, or for the sugtpression of 
“riots and tumuits 1m the pro 
“vince of Massachusétts-Bay in 
“« New-England.” 

By this bill it was, provided, 
that in case any person should be 
indicted in the provinde for mut- 
der, or any other capital offence, 
and it appear to the} governour 
that the fact was comnicted in the 
exercise or aid of ma gSLTACYy 11 
suppressing tumults and rjots, and 
that a fair trial could wot be had 
there ; the governour wAs empow- 
ered to send the persotf so indict- 
ed, &c, to any other colony; . 
even toGreat-Britain, tp be tried} 
the charges on both fides to be 
borne out of the customs; 2 
the act to continue fori4 years. 

In support of this Hill it was 
urged, that it was in vin to *p 
tie : -y that wou 

point a magistracy tyat 
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History of the Amerizan War. 


enough to put their orders in ex- 
ecution ; for that as these orders 
would mest probably be resisted 
by force, this force would render 
a counter-force. necessary to exe- 
cute the laws: that, in this case, 
it was likely blood would be shed ; 
but who would risk this event, 
though in the execution of his 
clearest duty, if the rioters them- 
selves, or their abettors, were to 
sit as judges? The minister al- 
ledged that such an act was not 
without precedent at home. 
Where smuggling was found to 
be ia tonsty countenanced in 
one county, the trial for offences 
ofthat kind has been directed in 
another. ‘The rebels of Scotland, 
inthe year 1745, were tried in 
England. All particular privi- 
leges give way to the public safe- 
ty: when that is endangered, even 
the habeas corpus act, the great 
a of public liberty, has 
en suspended, ‘That the act he 
> a did not establish a mi- 
itary government, buta civil one, 
by which the former was greatly 
improved : that it gave to the 
province a council, magistrates, 
and justices, when, in effect, there 
were tone before. * You do not,’ 
sail he} * screen guilt ; you only 
protect innocence : we must shew 
the Americans that we will no 
longer sit quietly under their in- 
sults, and that even when roused, 
our measures are not cruel and 
vindictive, but necessary and effi- 
cacious.’ This, he observed, was 
the last act he had to propose, in 
order to perfect the plan: that 
the rest depended on tie vigilance 
of the king’s servants, in the ex- 
ecution of their duty ; which, he 
assured the house should net be 
wanting : that the usual relief of 
four regiments for America lad 
nall ordered for Boston : that 
Sneral Gage, on whose abilities 
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he placed great reliance, was sent 
aS governor and commander in 
chief : that while proper precaue 
tions were taken for the support 
of magistracy, the same spirit was 
Shewa for the punishment of of- 
fenders ; and that prosecutions had 
been ordered against those who 
were the ringleaders. in sedition, 
Every thing, he said, should be 
done firmly, yet legally and pru- 
dently, as ke had the advantage 
of being aided by the ablest law- 
yers ; that he made no doubt, that 
by the steady execution of the 
measures now taken, obedience 
and the blessings of peace would 
be restored. ‘The event, he pre- 
dicted, would be advantageous and 
happy to his country. 

The minority in the commons 
opposed this bill with the same 
vehemence with which they com- 
bated ‘the former. And, first, 
they denied the foundation of the 
whole bill, ** that it would tend 
to an impartial trial :”’ for if a 
party-spirit against the authority 
of Great-Brita.:« would condemn 
an active officer in Amevica as a 
murderer, the same party spirit, 
for preserving the authority of 
Great-Britain, might acquit in 
England a murderer as a spirited 

erformer of his duty. 

When the minds of men, said 
they, are inflamed with public 
contests, there is no absolute se- 
curity against the effect of party 
spirit in judicial proceedings. 
They contended, that there was 
no sort of reason for unpeaching 
the tribunals of America ; but that 
the real intention was to set up a 
military government, and to pro- 
vide a virtual indemnity for the 
murders aud other capital out- 
rages which might be committed 
by such an authority. They asked, 
how the relations of a murdered 
person could possibly prosecute, 
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if they must go 3000 miles froin 
their families and occupations to 
do it? The charges of the wit- 
nesses were to be borne out of the 
governinent, but the povernour 
was to judge how much ought to 
he allowed ; and it was not likely, 
that any man would voluntarily 
offer himself as a witness, when 
by that means, upon a mere pay- 
ment of charges, he was to be re- 
moved so far from his native coun- 
try. Every man of common 
sense would fice from such an 
office. But if the charges of the 
witnesses were to be borne by go- 
verninent—who was to bear the 
charges of the prosecution, and 
the expence of such voyages, and 
of the delavs in Eneland, which 
might probably last for years? The 
act made no provision for this : it, 
therefore, held out an encourage- 
ment for all kinds of lawless vio- 
lence. It was denied that the cases 


of trials for smuggling, and of 
treason in the Scotch rebellion, ap- 
plied at all to the present; be- 
cause the inconvenience of prose- 
cution or defence was compara- 
tively insignificant, on account of 
the little distance to. which the 


tri.ls were removed. In fine;the 
necessity of this act was denied, 
even if no justice were ever to be 
expected in New-England;_ be- 
cause the prerogative of the crown 
might stepin, and the governour 
might always reprieve a person 
who should happen to be convict- 
ed notoriously against law and 
reason. It was apprehended that 
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mer ; and an old mémber, whg 
was rarely in opposttion, ended 
his speech with these: remarkable 
words, which shew the complex. 
ion of the times: “I will now 
. take my leave of the whole 
- plan—you will commence your 
ruin from thisday. ‘Iam sorry 
“to say, that not only the house 
“has fallen into this error, but 
“‘ the people approve Of the mea- 
** sure. The people, {I am sorry 
“to say it, are mislpd. But a 
“‘ short time will prave the evil 
** tendency of this bill. If ever 
“* there was a nation running head- 
‘¢ Jong to its ruin, it i5 this,” 
On the 6th of May the bill 
passed the lower housk of parlia- 
ment, and being carried up to 
the peers, occasioned ; warm de- 
bates, upon the samé principles 
upon which it was discussed in 
the house of commons.) The lords 
of the minority entered on this, 
as on the former bill, a very 
strong protest. , 
The session was now drawing 
near to the usual time! of recess; 
and the greatest numbér of mem- 
bers, fatigued witha lon attend- 
ance on the American bills, had 
retired into the country. Inthis 
situation, a bill was byought into 
the house of lords, “ for making 
“© more effectual provision for the 
“ government of the province of 
« Quebec, in North-America. 
The lords passed it, with very 
little it any observation; but tt 
met with a different, reception 
from the commons, who scruti- 
nized it with unusual severity. 
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the course of justice, being stop- 
ped by this act, would give rise to 
assassinations and dark revenoe 
among individuals, and most pro- 
bably to epen rebellion in the 
whole body, 

The debate on this bill was 
even more warm than on the for- 


This alarmed the minigterial side, 
partly because it was fot expect 
ed; but principally, because they 
feared it would excite snore of the 
popular discontent than any 0 
the former bills. 

[To be continuéd. J 
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RTIFICIAL meadows 

abound in the two 
upper counties. ‘They are crop- 
mel chief with timothy-grass 
and red clover. ‘The clover is 
cut the first time early in June, 
and twice or three times atter- 
wards, Spear-grass of every kind 
is cut but once, and soon after 
harvest. 

XXIV. Our crops of hay are 
all stacked out of doors, except 
dover, which requires housing. 
These stacks are commonly made 
tound or square, and carried up 
ina bulbous form toa point at 
top. Sometimes, however, long 
ticksare made by those who have 
large crops: grain is preserved 
Inthe same manner: oats, how- 
ever, is more apt to spoil in 
stacks, and therefore more com- 
Te housed than other grains. 

V. Wheat, our principal 
frop, is generally trodden out 
th horses, immediately after 
harvest. We tread out barley al- 
$0, but not, generally, so soonas 
wheat. Our smaller crops, such 
aStye, oats, buck-wheat, &c. are 
generally threshed out, when not 
used for cattle in the straw. ‘The 
ail is the only instrument used 
for threshing. This is made of 
two smooth tough pieces of wood, 
the shortest called the swingel, 
¢ longest the handle of the ail, 

Which are connected together by a 
i Swivel made of iron, wvod, or the 
{ hides of animals ; the two latter 
{ are esteemed the best, as it is not 
{ Convenient, in ‘striking with the 
i fail, to have the weight prepon- 

derate at the swivel. The occa- 
Con. Mac. Mol. III. No. 4- 
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{To QUERIES om the present State of Husbandry and Agriculture in 
the DELAWARE STATE. 


[Concluded from p. 160. ] 


sions of our farmers induce most 
of them to tread out their wheat 
and barley presently after har- — 
vest ; the millers also encourage 
the sale at this time ; and some- 
times the fly renders this measure 
indispensable. Wealthy men, 
however, often keep their grain 
in stack, or in the granary, for 
the best market. 

XXVI. An acre of ground will 
produce of timothy from one to 
two tons of dry forage ; of red 
clover, froni two to three tons ; 
of Indian corn, from fiiteen to 
to fifty bushels ; of wheat, from 
six to twenty bushels; of barley 
and rye, from ten to thirty-five 
bushels ; of oats and buck-wheat, 
from fifteen to thirty bushels ; of 
Irish potatoes, from 10040 300 
bushels. 

XXVIII. Two or three horses 
are used to a plough, and four or 
six oxen. Oxen are from twelve 
to fourteen hands high generally : 
we have but few cattle of the 
large breed. Ourhorses are from 
thirteen to sixteen hands high. 
A hand or hand’s breadth is es- 
timated at four inches. A single 
plough will turo from an acre to 
two acres of fallow ina day. 
But [XXVIII.] we have no such 
thing as a field two miles distant 
from the farm house. 

XXIX. We only till our gar- 
dens. with the spade, and hoe our 
corn only after the plough and 
harrow. A man can cut an acre 
of wheat with a sickle ina day, 
cradle four times as much oats or 
barley, and mow an acre of green 
grass with a naked scythe. 
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XXX. The farm-rents used to 
be paid in money altogether. 
Since the revolution, the depreci- 
ation and fluctuation of our mo- 
ney has given occasion to our 
rents being often paid in produce, 
and the letting of lands some- 
times, though rarely, on shares. 
The stock of cattle generally be- 
longs to the tenant ; and when 
rented of the landlord, it is for 
a pecuniary consideration, the in- 
crease being never divided. 

XXXI. For measuring Indian 
corn in the ear, we have a mea- 
sure called a barrel, containing 
five bushels. By this it is custom- 
ary toestimate the whole amount 
of the crop of corn, and to divide 
the shares between the landlord 
and his tenant or cropper. For 
measuring shelled corn and grain 
of every kind, our measure is the 
bushe], the subdivisions of which 
are the half bushel and peck. 
The weight of a bushel of wheat 
is sixty pounds, varying a few 
pounds, over or under, according 
to the goodness of the wheat. 

XXXII. The wheat of the pe- 
ninsula between Delaware and 
Chesapeake possesses a soft fine 
quality, favourable to the mannu- 
facture of superfine flour. It is 
said the hard flinty wheat froin 
the high lands of Pennsylvania 
and New-York, can hardly be ma- 
nufactured inte superfine, without 
a mixture of our wheat : this 
circumstance sometimes enhances 
its price. 

XXXII. Grain and seeds are 
always ground or boiled for the 
use of men, and sometimes for the 
use of cattle also : straw is some- 
times cut fine for cattle: hay and 
other fodder require no prepara- 
tion after they are gathered in. 

XXXIV.Three bushels of wheat 
yield a hundred weight of fine 
Hour, besides ship-stuff, shorts, 
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and bran. In Delawhre, the ma. 
nufacture of flour is supposed to 
be in the utmost perféction ; and 
is much more than thé produce of 
the state. Besides ari abundance 
of mill-seats improved all over 
the state, there are in one view on 
the Brandywine ten ‘mills, with 
not less than twenty pair of 
stones, capable of grinding 2000 
bushels per diem. hese mills 
are generally constru¢ted in such 
amanner, that one set of gears 
serves two pair of stores—not for 
both pair to run at onde, but when 
one pair is up, dressing or cool- 
ing, the other runs 5 40 thus in 
active or busy times, the mill 
eo perpetually day and night. 
t it surprizing to tell how little 
manual labour is required in these 
mills, the whole business bein 
performed by means df machines, 
except the oversight ‘of one man 
to each mill, Wheat! and other 
grains are taken froin the shal- 
lops, or waggons, and put into 
the garners; from thetice the grain 
is run through screens, and pour- 
ed into the grinding hopper: af- 
ter passing the stones,! the flour is 
carried immediately: from the 
trough aloft to the co@ling floor ; 
there it is spread abrbad to cool, 
and then collected tpgether m 
the bolting-hopper, whence the 
flour passes through the boltig- 
cloth and is separated from the 
bran, shorts, &c. All thisis per 
formed by machines that moveby 
the force of the same water which 
turns the mill. Oliver Evans, aa 
ingenious countrymar, has lately 
invented sundry of these machines, 
among which is one for separating 
effectually the wild garlic from 
the wheat. As a reward for his 
ingenuity, he has obtained, by - 
act of the legislature, 4n exclusive 
right and privilege of making # 
vending the same, It; 1s 4 gene: 
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ral prevailing opinion in Dela- &c. Inthe lower and more sandy 
ware, that we have the largest parts of Sussex county, there are 
and most perfect manufacture of immense cedar swamps, of great 
four, within a like space of value. .In this district also pines 
ad, known inthe world ; and on the high ground grow very 
that thisobservation appliesequal- lofty, and are adimirably Ps 
lyto the state at large, asto the both in size and quality, to saw 
particular district on the Brandy- into plank and scantling. 
wine. XL. Some few farmers have 
XXXV. Our flax is of a lux- the large English breed of cattle ; 
uriant growth and superior quali- but the most prevailing are of 
ty. : the smaller kind. These are bred 
XXXVI. We haveno establish- in the greatest number on the 
ed mode of farming, or order in marshes and forests of the two 
the arrangement of our crops. lower counties from whence they 
The most approved method is to are driven in large droves to the 
lay out the farm into six fields; county of New-Castle, where the 
to sow one field in wheat, one in most cultivated meadows abound, 
barley, and plant one in Indian and they are grazed and stall-fed 
comm, every year ; or, two in for the markets of Wilmington 
wheat and one in corn. ‘The and Philadelphia. Fattening cat- 
smaller crops, such as oats, rye, tle, during the warm weather, 
buckewheat, &c. are generally run at large in grazing grounds, 
in bye-patches, or some changing them occasionally, from 
part of the wheat field. field to fed : in the winter, such 
XXXVII. Delaware produces, as are stall-fed are put each intoa 
many times over, more grainthan separate stall, and fed with the 
its own consumption, A great most luxuriant hay. There isa 
deal of our flour, Indian meal,and prevailing opinion, that beef is 
corn, is exported from the port firmer, and in all respects better, 
of Wilmington to the West-Indies, when fattened upon grass than 
and even to Europe; but much upon grain. 
more from Philadelphia. Some- § XLI. Very few mules have been 
times, though rarely, small trad- bred in Delaware. We breed 
ing vessels go from Delaware to horses for the road and other ser- 


New-York, New-England, and _ vices, but are not so ambitious of 
the southern states. race-horses as the people of Vir- 








‘fine. 


XXXVIII. Flax is spun inal- ginia and North-Carolina: our 
most every private family ; but 
there are no manufactures upon 
the large scale, in which this or 
any other plants are used. Ex- 
cepting flax, I recollect no o:her 
plants used in the arts, which are 
cultivated in this state. 

XXXIX. This state abounds 
With wood the most lofty and 
We have no such things as 
barren hills or plains. The 
most common trees are oak, hic- 
cory, poplar, walnut, maple, ash, 


Jaws discourage racing. J am far 
from thinking that either horses 
or mules decrease or degenerate 
in size or otherwise, by breeding 
them in this country. 

XLII. We have different kinds 
of sheep ; some imported, but 
chiefly of the small breed, about 
two and an half feet high, and 
weighing, when dressed by the 
bencek about twenty pounds per 
The quality of their 
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wool is esteemed good, 
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at 28. per pound : the weight of a 
fleece is from three to nine pounds. 
Sheep are the most easily and 
cheaply provided for of any cattle: 
the shortest pastures serve them 
in summer, and the refuse fodder 
in winter. Some cut salt grass 
from the marshes, and stack it 
upon piles, laid horizontally about 
four feet from the ground : in 
winter the sheep go under this 
shelter and eat the hay from be- 
tween the poles: this is found to 
be more aon for sheep, than 
housing them ina more confined 
manner. ‘There is a great varie- 
ty in muttonas anarticle of food ; 
that raised in Delaware is of the 
best quality. 

XLII. Excepting lambs and 
calves, neither sheep nor horned 
cattle are customarily sold under 
four years old: they are not 
sooner mature, or fit to be killed. 
Horses and mules are sold at any 
age : they are generally broken 
at three years old, and at four are 
esteemed fit for any use. The 
common price of sheep is from a 
dollar to 15s.——horses co isl. to 
40l.—and other cattle from 31. to 
rol. 

XLIV. The inhabitants of Des 
laware use a great proportion of 
animal food : few men breakfast 
without a portion of meat; and 
it is an universal practice to dine 
in the middle of the day, upen a 
full meal of meat, with bread and 
vegetables : the meanest slaves 
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4 
usually our lightest meal. There 
is also an excessive usé of tea and 
coffee in this state : every house. 
keeper that can afford it, break. 
fasts upon one or the Dther ; and 
the genteel people génerally in. 
dulge in the parade of tea in the 
afternoon. Butter is much used, 
especially at breakfast 3 cheese but 
little. Salted pork and bacon are 
the meats most used: in winter 
and spring ; fresh killed mutton 
and other cattle, with poultry, 
fish, &c. in the summer and fall 
ofthe year, Salted meiits of every 
kind are boiled ; fresh meats are 
oftener roasted than boiled : soups 
are not much inuse. We abound 
in vegetables\ of various kinds, 
adapted as sauces to the various 
preparations of our meats. The 
more wealthy inhabitants make 
their bread of wheat flour ; the 
poorer sort generally, of Indian 
meal. The inhabitants of this 
state are generally tall; muscular 
active, and remarkably enterpri 
zing. The Delaware: regiment 
was notoriously one of the finest 
and most efficient in the continen 
tal army. Although jit may be 
said that many of the privates 
were foreigners, the officers (with 
very few exceptions, and those 
not the stoutest men) were na- 
tives born: and I am persuaded 
there was not a corps df officers 
belonging to any regimént in out 
army, that surpassed thiose of the 
Delaware regiment 
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qeation does not agree with certain appearances in the strata 


of the earth, in the neighbourhood of Mount tna. 


The re- 


marks are a part of an address subjoined to a Candid Apology for 
Christianity, in answer to the uncandid attack of the celebrated Gib- 
bon, in his History of the Decline of the Roman Empire. 


Your constant reader, 


« TJEFORE I put an end to 
this address, [ cannot help 
taking notice of an argument, by 
which some philosophers have of 
late endeavoured to overturn the 
whole system of revelation : and 
it is the more necessary to give 
an answer to their objection, as 
it is become a common subject of 
philosophical conversation, espe- 
cially amongst those who have 
visited the continent. The ob- 
jection tends to invalidate, as is 
supposed, the authority of Moses, 
by shewing that the earth is much 
older than it can be proved to be 
from his account of the creation 
and the scripture chronology. 
We contend, that six thousand 
years have not yet elapsed since 
the creation ; and these philoso- 
phers contend, that they have’ 
indubitable proof of the earth’s 
being at the least fourten thousand 
years old ; and they complain, 
that “ Moses hangs as a dead 
Weight upon them, and blunts all 
ir zeal for enquiry.” 
_ The canonico Recupero, who, 
It seems, is engaged in writing 
the history of em Ama, has 
scovered a Stratum of lava, 
Which flowed from that moun- 
tain, according to his opinion, in 
the time of the second Punic war, 
or, about two thousand years 
ago. This stratum is not yet 
covered with soil, suflicient for 
the production of either corn or 
vines ; it requires then, says the 
‘anon, two thousand years at 
fast, to convert a stratum of 
lava into a fertile field. In sink- 


1 @ 


ing a pit, near Jaci, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aitwa, they have dis- 
covered evident marks of seven 
different lavas, one under the 
other ; the surfaces of which are 
parallel, and most of them cover- 
ed with a thick bed of rich earth. 
Now, the eruption which formed 
the lowest of these lavas (if we 
may be allowed to reason, says 
the canon, from oan flowed 
from the mountain at least four- 
teen thousand years ago. We 
might briefly answer to this ob- 
jection, by denying that there is 
any thing in the history of Moses 
repugnant to this opinion comcern- 
ing the great antiquity of the 
earth: for though the rise and 
progress of arts and sciences, and 
the small multiplication ot the 
human species, render it almost 
to ademonstration probable, that 
man has not existed longer upon 
the surface of this earth than ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account ; 
yet, that the earth was then cre- 
ated out of nothing, when man 
was placed upon it, is not, ace 
cording to the sentiments of some 
philosophers, to be proved trom 
the original text of sacred scrip- 
ture : we might, I say, reply with 
these philosophers to this formi- 
dable objection of the canon, by 
granting it in its fullest extent : 
we areunder no necessity, how- 
ever, of adopting their opinion, 
in order to shew the weakness of 
the canon’s reasoning. For, in 
the first place, he has not satis- 
factorily established his main fact, 
that the lava in question is the 
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identical lava which Diodorus 
Siculus mentions to have flowed 
from Etna, in the second Cartha- 
genian war; and in the second 
place, it may be observed, that 
the time necessary for converting 
the lavas into fertile fields, must 
be very different according to the 
different consistencies of the la- 
vas, and their different situations, 
with respect to elevation or de- 
pression ; to their being exposed 
to winds, rains, and to other cir- 
cumstances, just as the time in 
which the heaps of iron slag 
(which resembles lava) are cover- 
ed with verdure, is different at 
different furnaces, according to 
the nature of the slag and situ- 
ation of the furnace ; and some- 
thing of this kind is deducible 
from the account of the canon 
himself, since the crevices of this 
famous stratum are really full of 
rich good soil, and have pretty 
large trees growing in them. 

But, ifall this should be thought 
not sufficient to remove the ob- 
jection, I will produce the canon 
an analogy, in opposition to his 
analogy, and which is grounded 
on more certain facts. Aitna and 
Vesuvius resemble each other in 
the causes which produce their 
eruptions, in the nature of their 
Javas, and in the time necessary to 
mellow them into soil fit for ve- 
getation ; or, if there be any 
slight difference in this respect, 
it is probably not greater than 
what subsists between the different 
lavas of the same mountain. ‘This 
being admitted, which no philo- 
sopher will deny, the canon’s ana- 
logy will prove just nothing at 
all, if we can produce an instance 
of seven different lavas which have 
flowed from Vesuvius within the 


* This was written in 17776 
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space, not of fourteen thousand, 
bat of somewhat les’ than sews, 
teen hundred years ; for then, ac. 
cording to our analogy, a stra. 
tum of lava may be covered with 
vegetable soil in about two hun. 
dred and fifty years instead of 
requiring two thousynd for the 
purpose. The eruption of Ve. 
suvius, which destro¥ed Hercula. 
neum and Pompeii, is rendered 
still more famous by the death of 
Pliny, recorded by hit nephew in 
his letter to Tacitus, } This event 
happened in the year 99 ; it isnot 
yet, then, quite seventeen hun- 
dred years since Herctilaneum was 
swallowed up* : but! we are in- 
formed by unquestionable autho- 
rity, that ** the matter which 
covers the ancient town of Hercu- 
laneum, is not the produce of one 
eruption only ; for there are evi- 
dent marks, that the niatter of six 
eruptions has taken’ its course 
over that which lies immediately 
above the town and wis the cause 
of its destruction. ‘These strata 
are either of lava or burnt matter, 
“© with veins of good ‘ssil between 
themt.”” 

I will not add andther word 
upon this subject, except that the 
bishop of the diocese was not 
much out in his advice to canonl- 
co Recupero—to take icare not to 
make his mountains older than 
Moses : though it would have 
been full as well to have shut his 
mouth with a reason, As to have 
stopped it with a dread of al 
ecclesiastical censure. 

You perceive with what ease a 
little attention will ;remove 4 
great difficulty ; but had we been 
able to say nothing in explanation 
of this phenomenon, Wwe shoul 
not have acted a very rationa 


5 
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+ Sir William Hamilton’s remarks on the soil of Naples and its neighbéurhood - 
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eo PENN, the foun- 
der of Pennsylvania, was 
the grand son of capt. Giles Penn, 
an English consul in the Medicer- 
ranean ; and the son of ‘sir Wil- 
liam Penn, an admiral of the 
Boglish navy, in the protectorate 
of Cromwell and in the reign of 
Charles Ii. in which offices he 
rendered very important services 
tothe nation, particularly by the 
conquest of Jainaica from the Spa- 
niards, and ina naval victory over 
the Dutch. William was born 
October 14, 1644, in the parisn 
of St. Catherine, near the tow- 
rot London, educated at Chig- 
well in Essex, and at a private 
school in London ; and in the 
fifteenth year of his age entered 
a8 a student and gentleman-com- 
moner of Christ-Church college in 
Oxford. 

His genius was bright, his dis- 
oo sober and studious, and, 

ing possessed of a lively ima- 
Mation and a-warin heart, the 
rst turn of his mind toward re- 
ligions subjects was attended with 
“ircumstances bordering on en- 
thusiasm. Having received his 
first impressions from the preach- 
ing of Thomas Loe, an itinerant 
quaker, he conceived a favourable 
9pinion of the flights and refine- 
ments of that rising sect, which 
led him, while at the university, 
M conjunction with some other 
students, to withdraw from the 
established worship and hold a 
Private meeting, where they 
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i making Our ignorance the ing a minute philosopher to rob 
dation of our infidelity, cr suffer- us of our religion.” 


preached and prayed in their 
own way. ‘The discipline of the 
university being very strict in 
such matters, he was fined for the 
sin of non-conformity : this served 
to fixhim more firmly in his prin- 
ciples and habits, and exposed his 
singularity more openly to the 
world. His conduct being then 
deemed obstinate, he was, in the 
sixteenth year of his age, expelled 
fiom the university, as an incor- 
rigible offender against the laws 
ot aniformity. 

On his return home, he found 
his father highly incensed against 
him. As neither remonstrances, 
nor threatnings, nor dlaws, could 
divest him of his religious attach- 
ments, he was, for a while, turn- 
ed out of the house ; but by the 
influence of his mother he was so 
far restored to favour as to be 
sent to France, in company with 
some persons of quality, with a 
view to unbend his mind and re- 
fine his manners. Here he learn- 
ed the language of the country, 
and acquired such a polite and 
courtly behaviour, that his father, 
after two years absence, received 
him with joy, hoping that the 
object of his wishes was attain- 
ed. 

About this time (1665) the 
king’s coffers being low, and 
claims for unrewarded services 
being importunate, grants were 
frequently made ‘of lands in Ire- 
land ; and the merits of sir Wil- 
liam Penn being not the least con- 
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spicuous, he received a valuable 
estate in the county of Cork, and 
committed the management of it 
to his son, then in the twenty- 
second year of his age. Here he 
met with his old friend Loc, and 
immediately attached himself to 
the society of quakers, though at 
that time they were subject to 
severe persecution, This might 
have operated as a discourage- 
ment to a young gentleman of 
such quality and expectations, 
especially as he exposed himself 
thereby to the renewed displea- 
sure of a parent who loved him, 
had not the integrity and fervour 
of his mind induced him to sacri- 
fice all worldly considerations to 
the dictates of his conscience. 

It was not long before he was 
apprehended at a religious ** con- 
wenticle,”” and, with eighteen o- 
thers, committed to prison by the 
mayor of Cork ; but upon his 
writing a handsome address to 
the sat of Orrery, lord president 
of Munster—in which he verv 
sensibly pleaded for liberty of 
conscience, and professed his de- 
Sire of a peaceable, and his ab- 
horrence of a tumultuous and dis- 
respectful separatioa from the es- 
tablished worship—he was dis- 
charged. ‘This second stroke of 
persecution engaged him more 
closely to the quakers : he asso- 
ciated openly with them, and 
bore, with calmness and patience, 
the cruel abuse which was libe- 
rally bestowed on that singular 
party. 

_His father being informed of 
his conduct, remanded him home ; 
and though now William’s ape 
forbad his trying the force of that 
species of discipline to which, as 
a naval commander, he had been 
accustomed, yet he plied him with 
taose arguments which it was 
natural fora man of the world to 
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use, and which, fo ‘such an one 
would have been prevailing. The 
principal one was a threatning tc 
disinherit him ; and to this he 
humbly submitted, | though he 
could by no means he persuaded 
to take off his hat in presence of 
the king, the duke of York, or his 
father. For this inflexibility he 
was again turned out of doors; 
upon which he commenced an 
itinerant preacher, and had much 
success in making proselytes, In 
these excursions, the oppositien 
which he met with from the cler- 
gy and the magistracy frequently 
brought him into difficulties, and 
sometimes to imprisonment ; but 
his integrity was so rhanifest and 
his patience so invincible, that his 
father, at length, becdme softened 
toward him, and not only exerted 
his interest to releas¢ him from 
confinement, but winked at his 
return to the family whenever it 
suited his conveniency. His mo- 
ther was always his friend, and 
often supplied his necessities with- 
out the knowledge of the father. 
In the year 1668 he commenced 
author ; and having) written a 
book, entitled ‘* The $andy foun- 
dation shaken,” whichigave great 
offence to the spiritual lords, he 
was imprisoned in the tower, and 
denied the visits of His friends. 
But his adversaries found him 
proof against all their, efforts to 
subdue him ; for a mespage being 
brought to him by the} bishop of 
Loudon, that he must ¢ither pub- 
licly recant, or die a prisoner, his 
answer was, “ My prison shall 
be my grave. I owe my comscl 
ence to no man. ‘They are mis 
taken in me ; J value not their 
threats. ‘They shall know that 
I can weary out their malice, and 
baffle all their designd4, by the 
spirit of patience.” During this 
confinement he wrote his famous 









t hook, * No Cross, no Crown ;” 
P and another, ‘‘ Innocency with 
f ter openface,” in which he ex- 
ined and vindicated the prin- 
t ciples which he had advanced in 
t the book for which he was im- 
i prsoned. This, with a letter 
| which he wrote to lord Arling- 
ton, secretary of state, aided by 
the interest which his father had 
at court, procured his reicase af- 
ter seven months’ confineiment. 

Soon after this he made ano- 
ther visit to lreland, to settle his 
father’s concerns, in which he 
exerted himself with great in- 
dustry and success. Here he 
constantly appeared at the meet- 
me of the quakers, and not only 

ciated as a preacher, but used 
his interest with the lord lieute- 
mant, and others of the nobility, 
to procure indulgence for them 
and get some of them released 
from their imprisonment. 

In 1670, an act of parliament 
was made which prohibited the 
meetings of dissenters, under se- 
vere penalties. ‘The quakers be- 
mg forcibly debarred entering 
their meeting-house in Grace- 

urch street, London, assembled 
before it in the street, where Penn 
preached to a numerous con- 
course ; and being apprehended 
onthe spot, by a warrant from 
the lord mayor, was committed 
to Newgate, and, at the next 
session, took his trial at the Old 
ailey, where he pleaded his own 
cause with the freedom of an Eng- 
lishman and the magnanimity of 
ahero. The jury at first brought 
Cot. Mac. Vol, 111, No. 4. 
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* The dying advice of his father to him deserves to 
1. Let nothing tempt you to wrong 
peace at home it will be a feast to you in a day of trouble. 
do, lay it justly, and time it seasonably ; for that gives secur 
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in their verdict, Guilty of 
speaking in Grace-Church street ;” 
but this being unsatisfactory ‘to 
the court, they were detained all 
night, and the next day returned 
their verdict, “* Not guilty.” 
The court were highly incensed 
against them, fined them 40 marks 
each, and imprisoned them alon 
with Penn, till their fines a 
fees were paid. An unlucky ex- 
pression which dropped from tlie 
recorder on this trial, rendered 
the cause of the quakers popular, 
and their persecutors odious : 
<< It will never be well with us,” 
said the infamous sir John Howel, 
‘* till something like the Spanish 
inquisition be established in Eng- 
land.” The triumph of Penn was 
complete : being acquitted by his 
peers, he was released eT 
son, on the payment of his fees, 
and returned to the zealous ex- 
ercise of his ministry. 

His conduct under this prose- 
cution did him great honour. 
His father became perfectly re- 
conciled to him, and soon after 
died*, leaving his paternal bless- 
ing and a plentiful estate. This 
accession of fortune made no al- 
teration in his manners or habits : 
he continued to preach, to write, 
and to travel as before; and, with- 
in afew months afterwards, was 
taken up again for preaching in 
the street, and carried to the 
tower ; from whence, after a lony 
examination, he was sent to New- 
gate, and being ee with- 
out any trial, at the end of mine 
months, he went over to Holland 
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and Germany, where he continu- 
ed travelling and preaching, till 
the king, published his declaration 
of indulgence to tender conscien- 
ces ; upon which he returned to 
England, married a daughter of 
sir William Springet, and settled 
at Rickmansworth, in Hertford- 
shire ; when he pursued his studies 
and multiplied his controversial 
writings for about five years. 
In 1677, he “ hada drawing” 
to renew histravels in Holland 
and Germany, in company with 
Fox, Barclay, Keith, and several 
others of his brethren. ‘The in- 
ducement to this journey was the 
candid reception which kad been 
given by divines, and other learn- 
ed men in Germany, to the senti- 
ments of every well-meaning 
preacher who dissented from the 
church of Rome. in the course 
of these travels they settled the 
order of church government, dis- 
ciplinc, correspondence, and mar- 
riage * among their friends in 
Holiand ; dispersed their books 
among all sorts of people who 
were inclined to receive them ; 
visited many persons of distinc- 
tion, and wrote letters to others, 
particularly to the king of Po- 
land and the Elector Palatine. 
They were received very courte- 
ously by the princess Elizabeth, 
grand-davchter of king James I. 
then resiaent at Herwerden, who, 
though not perfectly initiated in- 
to tuc mystery of * the holy si- 
2. | 


ing tne sentiments of the 


6th month, 1677. 
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lence,” yet had been  bronoh 
to a waiting fraine,” and ‘-. 
mitted them to several private 
meetings and conférences in her 
apartments, in confpany with the 
countess of Hornes} and other |e. 
dies, her attendants ; and after. 
wards kept up a correspondence 
with mr. Penn til! her death. 
On his return to England he 
found his friends suffering by the 
operation of a law; made against 
papists, the edge jof which was 
unjustly turned against them, The 
law required a certain oath robe 
tendered to those who were sus 
pected of popery ; and because the 
quakers denied the. lawfulness of 
oaths, in any case whatever, they 
were obliged to beér the penalty 
annexed to the refusal of this oath, 
which was no less ‘than a fine of 
twenty pounds per month, ortwo 
thirds of their estatt. By Penn's 
advice they petitioned the patlia- 
ment for redress of this grievance, 
and, after explainitg the reason 
of theif declining tte oath, offer- 
ed to give their word to the same 
purport, and to subrnit to the pe- 
nalty “ ifthey sheuld be found 
faulty.” Penn had ja hearing be. 
fore a committee of parliament, 
when he pleaded the cause of his 
friends and of himself, in‘a sensi- 
ble, decent, convincing manner; 
and what he said kad so much 
weioht, that the committee & 
greed to insert in bill, then 
pending, a proviso tor their re- 


may not be ainiss here to introduce an extract from mr. Penn’s jburnal, contain 
quakers concerning marviage. 


A scruple concerning the law of the magistrate about ;marria 
proposed and discoursed of in the fear of God, amon; 
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lief. The bill passed the com- 
mons, but before it could be got 
through the house of lords , it was 
lost by a sudden prorogation of 
jiament. 
We have hitherto viewed mr. Penn 
asachristian and a preacher ; and 
he appears to have been honest, 
zealous, patient and industrious 
inthe concerns of religion. His 
abilities, and his literary acquire- 
ments, were eminently servicea- 
bleto the fraternity with which 
he was connected ; and it was 
owing to his exertions, in con- 
junction with Barclay and Keith, 
that they were formed into or- 
der, and that a regular corres- 
pondence and discipline were es- 
tablished among the several soci- 
etics of them dispersed in Europe 
and America. His writings serv- 
ed to give the world a more just 
and favourable idea of their prin- 
ciples, than could be had from the 
harangues of illiterate preachers, 
or the rhapsodies of enthusiastic 
writers; while his family and 
fortune procured for them a de- 
ee of respectability at home and 
broad. His controversial wri- 
tings are modest, candid and per- 
suasive. His book, entitled “* The 
Christian Quaker,” is a sensible 
Vindication of the doctrine of uni- 
versal saving light. is style is 
clear and perspicuous; and though 
he does not affect so much scholas- 
tiesubtilty in his argumentation as 
his friend Barclay, yet he is by no 
Means inferior to him in solidity 
of reasoning. His character is 
thus drawn by the editor of his 
Works : * Our worthy friend, 
William Penn, was known to be 
aman of great abilities ; of an ex- 
cellent sweetness of disposition ; 
of quick thought and ready utter- 
ance ; full of love, without dissi- 
Mulation ; as extensive in charity 
48 comprehensive in knowledge ; 
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so ready to forgive enemies, that 
the ungrateful were not excepted, 
He was learned without vanity ; 
apt without forwardness : face- 
tious in conversation, yet weighty 
and serious ; of an extrzordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the 
Stain of ambition.” 

We shall now view him in the 
character of a LEGISLATOR, in 
which respect his learning, his 
sufferings, his acquaintance with 
mankind, at d his genuine liberali- 
ty, were of great use to him. 
Ainong his various studies, he 
had not omitted to acquaint him- 
self with the principles of law and 
government ; and he had more 
especial inducements to this, from 
the prosecutions and arrests which 
he frequently suffered, into the le- 
gality of which it was natural for 
himtoenguire. He had observed 
in his travels abroad, as well as 
in his acquaintance at home, the 
workings of arbitrary power, and 
the mischiefs of usurpation; and 
he had studied the whole contro- 
versy between regal and popular 
claims : the result of which was, 
that government must be founded. 
in justice, and exercised with mo- 
deration. And one of his inaxims 
was, that ‘ the people being the 
w1FE-politic of the prince, 1s better 
managed by wisdom than ruled by 
force.’ His own feelings, as well 
as reflections, led him to adopt the 
most liberal idea of toleration. 
Freedom of profession and enqui- 
ry, and a total abhorrence of per- 
secution for conscience-sake, were 
his darling principles ; and it is a 
singular circumstance in the his- 
tory of mankind, that divine pro- 

vidence sheuld give to such a nan 
as William Penn, an opportunity 
to make a fair and consistent expe- 
riment of these excellent maxims, 
by establishing a colony in Ame- 
rica, on the most liberal princi- 
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ples of toleration—at a time when 
the policy of the oldest nations 
in Europe were ineffectual) y em- 
ployed in endeavouring to reduce 
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the active minds of nien to a most 

absurd uniformity in articles of 

faith and modes of worship, 
{'To be continued. } 

| 


For the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. | 


Specimens of FOSSILS found in the United States. 


{With a plate.] 


Fir. I PIECE of sparry ore, 

BO or rather an irregu- 
lar body formed by the wash of 
a bed of different minerals. It is 
of a greenish colour, with interecs- 
tions of a calcareous earth. ‘The 
whole is extremely light, and 
seems to owe its origin chiefly 
to copp. ; but is of little va- 
lue. 

If. A specimen of the basaltic 
iron ore, having small black co- 


lumns rising from a ldose body of 
glimmer rock. 

Ifl. A crystal of ‘its natural 
size, found near Tuscdrora moun- 
tain. : 

IV. An assemblage of crystals 
from the same place. ; 

V. A piece of very rich iron 
ore, of a blue colour, *eined with 


spar, brought from the Western 
country. t 
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To the Editor of the cortuMBIAN MAGAZINB.: 


Sir, 

OHN DOE, his business and 

importance, are so well known 
that I shall need very little in- 
troduction to you and the public. 
As Ihave had concerns with most 
men of business in Great-Britain 
and America, I might possibly 
claim your acquaintance too, if 
I knew but your name. How- 
ever, [ shall not wait for that, but 
proceed to the liberty of address. 
ing a line or two to you and your 
learned readers, by way of re- 
monstrance against the defection 
of this degenerate age, and to 
solicit your and their patronage 
against impending neglect and 
ruin. 

it is altogethar unnecessary for a 

pefsonage of my extensive use, imn- 


VI. Asparry shell fbund there, 
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t 
portance and notoriety ;(wherever 
due form is observed ih the law 
department) to enlarge on the ma- 
ny thousands of necessary suits 
recovered in my name {or a long 
succession of years ; the nume- 
rous prisoners I have bdiled from 
confinement in every part of the 
country ; and the honourable men- 
tion that hath been made of me 
by celebrated judges, barristers 
and counsellors, whose jmany vo- 
lumes of the first magnitude 
(wherein my name is capitalized) 
compose the stupendous’ libraries 
of our gentlemen of ‘the law. 
Notwithstanding all this, a taste 

and opinion seems to prevail in 

these infant states ‘ees to theit 
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presumptuous independence ™ 
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Sohn Doe's Address. 129 


| entiment and manners) deroga- —_ An inhabitant ofa neighbouring 
tory to my honour, and dangerous village, a re resentative in the 
to my very existence, as well as general assembly of this state, had 
abversive of all due form and dignity the audacity to deride, as un- 
in law, physic, &c. Examples of meaning jargon, a_ bail-piece 
this kind areinnumerable, but I drawn after due form and usage, 
shall only mention one, sich fell thus: 
; yesterday under my observation. 

















: PI Of the Term of 
Premnon 1 teas. October, 1788. 


NEW-YORK, SS. 

Fohn Bunn, of 
is delivered to Bail, upon the taking 
of his Body, 


To 
Francis Brown, of 
Farmer, and John Doe, of the same 


Place, Yeoman, 


At the Suit of 
FOHN WARD. 


























































































































































































































































230 Description, Se. 

He affirmed that a child of six 
years old might draught an in- 
strument of writing with more 
propriety and perspicuity. He 
queried why it might not as well 
have been drawn in any quadran- 
gular shape, and have intelligibly 
mentioned, that John Bunn ox de- 
fault of appearance at the court 0 
common pleas for New-York, in Octo- 
ber, 1788, on the suit of fobx Ward: 
therefore Francis Brown (his bail) is 
authorized to secure him. He added, 
that John Doe ought not to be 
mentioned in that or any other 
writing. He made similar re- 
marks on bail-bonds, writs issued 
thereon ; on other particular suits, 
and on forms of law in general ; 
and concluded with a panegyric 
on the late judge Payne of Duchess 
county, deceased—once a member 
of congress—whom he extolled 
as an exemplary asserter of law 
and good government ; who, 
when he was a justice of the 
peace, discouraged all unnecessary 
suits ; but when constrained to 
process in any civil action, would 
frequently make the parties attend 
to make their pleas while he fol- 
lowed his plough ; and, after 
hearing them and scanning the 
whole matter, would stop his 
plough and sit down on some 
stump or large stone (of which 
there were many) and minute his 
judgment, determined with as 
much justice and precision as the 
decrees of higher courts after 
many years ruinous litigation,.— 
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For industry, he “ Was the 
mother of plain justice and ho. 
nesty ; and empty unmeaniy 
forms and quirks,!the artifices of 
idle brains, 

This, sir, foun ta in publi 

2 public 
trust, must certainly tend to de. 
grade the sanctum  sanctonya 
of the law profession to yulog 
inspection and dommon deri. 
SiONs 

Should legal and other regi. 
lations take place aigreeably to his 
proposal, and the growing taste, 
it will inevitably tend to the ne- 
glect and ruin, not only of my- 
self, but also of my friend, Rich- 
ard Roe, and of many counsel- 
lors, attornies, solicitors, and 
proctors- —personages of equal 
public importancé and _ utility 
with myself. 

Now, sir, as petiodical publi- 
cations have great influence oa 
the taste and manners ofa people, 
I must request your interest to 
prevent the growing disrespect 
to ancient usage, due form, and reve- 
rend authorities ; and also to pre- 
vent the prevailing contempt of 
legal sense and learne sense—words 
of undoubted synonymous signi. 
cation, and far pref¢rable to what 
the vulgar so dolithly prize and 
unmeaningly term jplain sense ao 
Common sense. } 

I remain, dear sit’, as usual, 

Your’s and th¢ public’ 
Most obsequious 
YOHN DOE. 
New-York, Jan. 1,|1789- 
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A DESCRIPTION of the DISMAL SWAMP, in VIRGINIA 5 with rn 
posals for and Observations on the Advantages of draining it. Written 
by the honourable William Byrd, father of the late colonel Byrd, and 


now first published. 


} 
| HE Dismal is a very large from north to soutli neat tbirty 
miles ; and from east to west, * 


swamp, or bog, extending 
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g medium, about ten : it lies 

ly in Virginia, and partly in 
DidiCérolina. No tess than 
fve navigable rivers, besides 
creeks, rise out of it ; whereof 
two run into Virginia, viz. the 
south branch of Elizabeth, and the 
south branch of Nansemond ri- 
vers ; and thrze into North-Caro- 
lina, namely, North River, North- 
West River, and Pequimonds. All 
these hide their heads, properly 
speaking, in the Dismal, there 
being no signs of them above 
ground, For this reason there 
must be plentiful subterrancous 
stores of water to fecd so many 
tivers, or else the soil is so replete 
with this element, drained from 
the higher land that surrounds it, 
that it can abundantly afford 
these supplies. This is most 
probable, because the ground of 
this swamp is a mere quagmire, 
trembling under the feet of those 
that walk upon it, and every im- 
Pression is instantly filled with 
Water, We could run a long 
stick up to the head, without re- 
sistance ; and whenever a fire 
was made, so soon as the crust 
of leaves and trash were burnt 
through, the coals sunk down in- 
toa hole, and were extinguished. 

The skirts of the Dismal tow- 
ards the east were overgrown 
with reeds, ten or twelve feet 
high, interlarded every where 
With strong bamboe briers, in 
Which the men’s feet were perpe- 
tually entangled. Among these 
grows here and there a cypress, or 
white cedar, which last is conr- 
monly mistaken for the juniper. 

owards the south end of it is a 
Very large tract of reeds, without 
any trees at all growing amongst 
them, which being constantly 
green, and waving in the wind, 
8 called the green sea. In many 
Parts, especially on the borders, 
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grows an ever-green shrub very 
plentifully, that goes by the name 
of the gall-bush. It bears a berry 
which dyes a black colour, like 
the gall of an oak, from whence 
it borrows its name. Near the 
middle of the Dismal the trees 
grow much thicker, the cypresses 
as well as the cedars. ‘These be- 
ing always green, and loaded 
with very larpe tops, are much 
exposed to the wind, and easily 
blown down, in this boggy place, 
where the soil is soft, and conse- 
quently affords but slender hold 
for the roots that shoot into it. 
By these, the passage is in most 
places interrupted, they lying pi- 
led in heaps, and horsing on one 
another : nor is this all, for the 
snags left in them point every 
way, and require the utmost cau- 
tion to clamber over them. 

’Tis remarkable that towards 
the heart of this horrible desart, 
no beast or bird approaches, nor 
so much as an insect, or areptile. 
This must happen, not so much 
from the moisture of the soil, as 
from the everlasting shade occa- 
sioned by the thick shrubs and 
bushes, so that the friendly beams 
of the sun can never penetrate 
them, to warm the earth: Nor, 
indeed, do any birds care to fly 
over it, any more than they are 
said to do over the lake Avernus, 
for fear of the noisome exhala- 
tions that rise from this vast. body 
of dirt and nastiness. These 
noxious vapours infect the air 
round abeut, giving agues and 
other distempers to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants. , 

On the western border of the 
Dismal is a pine swamp, above a 
mile in breadth, great part of 
which is. covered with water 
knee-deep : hov ever, the bottom 
is firm, and though the pines 
growing wpon it are very tall, yet 
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are they not easily blown down 
by the wind : so that the people 
waded through this part of it 
without any other hindrance but 
what the depth of the water 
gavethem. With all these dis- 
advantages the Dismal is in many 
places pieasani to the eye, though 
disagreeable to the ozher senses ; 
because of the perpetual verdure, 
which makes every season look 
like the spring, and every month 
look like May. 

This dreadtul swamp was ever 
judged any till the line 
dividing Virginia from North- 
Carolina was carried through it, 
in the year 1728, by the a of 
his late majesty. Nor would it 
have been practicable then, but by 
the benefit of an exceeding dry 
season, as well as by the invinci- 
ble vigour and industry of those 
that undertook it. Some of the 
neighbours have lost themselves 
here for some days, but never had 
either the courage or curiosity to 
advance very far. Nor can the dif- 
ficulties of passing this inhospita- 
ble place be better conceived, than 
by the long time that was spent 
in doing it, even by men who 
were not altogether without ap- 
prehensions ot being starved ; they 
being no less than ten whole days 
in pushing on the line fifteen miles, 
though they proceeded with all 
possible diligence and resolution, 
and, besides, had no disaster to 
retard them. | 

Advantages of draining the Dismal, 

The foregoing being a true and 
faithful account of the present 
condition of the Dismal, if any 
way could be found to drain it, 
the benefits, both to his majesty 
and these colonies, would be very 
considerable. 

1. That vast extent of bog, 
which is now of no value to the 
crown, hor ever can be in the 
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condition it lies in at} present, wil 
come,in time,to pay he same quit. 
rent that other lands pay in this 
colony, and employ 4 great num- 
ber of people. 

2. By draining the Dismal, it 
will make all the adjacent country 
much more wholesorhe, and, con- 
sequently, preserve the lives of 
many of the king’s subjects, 
This will happen bj correcting 
and purifying the air, which is 
now infected by the nhalignant va. 
pours rising continually from that 
large tract of mire and filthiness, 

g. After the Disiwal comes to 
be drained, it will be the fittest 
soil in the world folr the produ. 
cing of hemp, the prdpagating of 
which is, wih sae ae 
desired and encourag¢d in bis ma- 
jesty’s plantations ; | besides, the 
hemp made in this place will have 
the advantage of beifg nearer to 
navigation than it a commonly 
bein this colony. 

4. Asthe Dismal inst be drain- 
ed by the helps of chnals, to be 
cut from the northern to the 
southern rivers, there will he a 
safe and easy communication, 
by water, betwixt Virginia and 
North-Carolina, to the manifest 
advantage of both. Virginia will 
have the benefit of belug the port 
and public mart, to which the in- 
habitants of North-Cairolina must 
bring their commodities : and 
these, again, will have the con- 
venience of shipping the effects of 
their industry, and ay ing their 
returns from Great-britaim, iM 
good ships ; there beigg no inlets 
into the hither part di that pro- 
vince, but what are} dangerous 
even to the small vessels that can 
enter them. i 


Conditions of draining the Dismal. 


The Dismal, then, being so ut 
terly useless to the crown, 4” 
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sch a nuisance to the neighbour- 
ing country ; and the advantages 

draining it being so many, 
there remains no difficulty, but to 
fnd out a method of doing it, with- 
out leading his majesty into an 
expense, or laying a burthen on 
the people. And I humbly con- 
ceive that neither of those objec- 
tions can be raised against the 
following scheme. 

It is therefore proposed, that 
his majesty be graciously pleased 
to grant the Dismal, and all the 
land not yet taken up, lying with- 
ina half mile of any part of it, 
to the petitioners hereafter na- 
med, And the better to encou- 
rage them to undergo the heavy 
charge of draining it, ’tis farther 
proposed, that the said petition- 
ers may have such grant free 


. fom rights, and be also exempt 


from paying any quit-rent, for the 
space of fifty years, except one 
pound of hemp yearly on saint 
George’s day. 

It is also proposed, that all the 
persons employed in draining the 
sid Dismal, shall be excused 
ftom paying any levies, for the 
space of ten years after the date 
of the said grant. 

Nor can it fairly be objected, 
that such exemption from rights 
and quit-rents will be any loss 
to the crown, because nobody 
will ever take up land in the 
Yismal, but with inzent to drain 
It; and the expence of that will 
betoo great to undertake it with- 
out this encouragement, at least. 
Wherefore, since the king can get 
nothing for it, as it ow is, it 
Would be more for his majesty’s 
iterest to grant it on the pros- 
pect of a future advantage, than 
to let it lie waste and continue a 
fliisance to perpetuity. Nor 
Would the country be a loser by 

Cor. Mac. Vel. 111. No. 4. 
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indulging the undertakers of this 
oa work with a freedom from 
evies, because of the advantages 
that would happen to it from 
their industry ; and because most 
of the hands employed therein 
will be imported on purpose to 
carry on this laudable design, 
and consequently would never 
pay any levies without it. 


Proposals for draining the Dismal. 


If this great undertaking be 
managed prudently, it may be 
comp cook in the forementioned 
time of ten years, for the sum of 
four thousand pounds sterling, 
and perhaps for a great deal 
less. 

It is therefore proposed, that 
this sum be divided into twenty 
shares, and they to be subscribed 
by as few persons as_ possible. 
That the earl of Orkney, sir 
Charles Wager, sir Jacob Ac- 
worth, and colonel Bladen, be 
invited to encourage this subscrip- 
tion, being well-wishers to these 
colonies, as well as to the propa 
gating of hemp in his majesty’s 
plantations ; and the rather, be- 
cause their credit may be necessa- 
ry in obtaining the royal grant. 
So soon as such grant shall be 
obtained, the first step ought to 
be to procure a man that perfect- 
ly understands draining of land, 
at amoderate salary. And while 
that is transacting in England, 
the whole tract should be exactly 
surveyed here, and the level of it 
tried. After that, a proper piece 
of land should be chosen on the 
skirts of the Dismal, whereon to 
make the first settlement. Sut- 
ficient land may be found out 
there, that may be laid dry by a 
trench only, and with that im- 
provement alone, produce hemp 
and rice as well as Indian corn. 
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The next advance must be, to 
build convenient houses to receive 
the people necessary to be employ- 
ed in the beginning ; and to pro- 
vide the proper tools, bedding, 
cloaths, and provisions, for them. 
When these are all ready, let ten 
seasoned negroes be purchased of 
beth sexes, that their breed may 
supply the loss : let them be 
employed in clearing and making 
of corn, and other requisite im- 
provements. In the mean time 
a moderate stock of cattle should 
be provided, which will winter on 
the edges of the Dismal with very 
little my feeding. 





A correspondent observes—in 
addition to the very good reasons 
pe by the hon. col. Byrd, so 
ong since as the year 1728, 
for opening a communication be- 
tween the waters of Elizabeth 
river in Virginia and of Passquo- 
tank in North-Carolina, through 
the lake called Deeeabas 
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Pond—that several others now 
present themselves—tivo of which 
are offered to the public. 

First ; an inland ‘navigation 
would be secured froth the head 
of the Chesapeake-Bay} includin 
all the rivers in Virginia, to 
George-town in Soutli-Carolina. 
The advantages resulting from 
such a communication in time of 
peace, must be obviously great to 
the community in ederil ; and 
intime of war would beessentially 
serviceable. 

Second ; by draining the lake 
in part, and making the commu- 
nication through it (ax approved 
ot * by the commissioners of Vir- 
ginia) it would be a méans of dis- 
charging its fresh coyitents into 
the waters of Elizalieth river. 
This, with inundatioxs from the 
waters of North-Carolina, would 
probably so freshen tht waters of 
Elizabeth river, as to destroy the 
worm which attends the harbour 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth in 
summer, the only enemy to it. 


AS the subject of emancipating slaves and providing a settlement for 
those who are free, or may hereafter obtain their liberty, has of 
late engrosssed the attention of numerous humane ani respecta- 
ble characters, both in Europe and America ; we think itjmay prove 
interesting to many of our readers to lay before them the copy of 
a letter lately written by Granville Sharpe, esquire, to Jolin Coakley 
Lettsom, M. D. F. R. S. and transmitted by tite latter to his friend 


in Philadelphia. 


’ 
% 


An Account of @ FREE SETTLEMENT of NEGROES, naw for ming 


at Sierra-Leona, in Africa. ; 


“ Dear Sir, 


Y OUR kind communication of 


a sensible letter from dr. 
Thornton at Philadelphia, has 


* The state of Virginia has passed an 
Carolina hath hitherto delayed te come i 
center in Virginia. 


t 
jad 
devolved on me an indispensable 


duty to give you the fullest intor- 

% > ~ . Ty 

mation in my power Fespectilf 
© ; 


act for cutting a canal, but the state of nee 
ato the measure, supposing their trade woul 
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ithe new settlement at Sierra- 
) : 
leona, because your friend seems 
‘ mbeheartily desirous to promote 
i The opinion which he has 
: opted of my late worthy triend, 
dr. Potbergill that the establish- 
TH: meat of a free settlement on the 
7 coastof Africa, for honourable trade, 
7 | vould be the most effectual means 
1 ofdestroying the slave trade, has 
7, far been rear my ow2 opi- 
inion, that it induced me to ad- 
‘vance much more money, than a 
* private person in my situation 
; ought to have done, among the 
j irst settlers, to encourage their 
]; embarkation last year: for many 
‘of them had pawned their cloaths 
‘and other effects, and refused to 
‘ goon board, unless they could re- 
; deem some part, at least, of their 
effects out of pawn. Several 
other circumstances concurred to 
; iyjure this first attempt, though 
; the expense of transports and 
; subsistence, as also of tools, 
pams, &c. was defrayed by go- 
; ernment. Many of the black 
; poor were embarked in the river 
: Thames before Christmas, 1786, 


‘and ie ving entirely on salt 
i ms, they began to be sick- 
; ly even before they left the river. 
| Others delayed going on board 
till January and February, 1787, 
ing deterred by a jealousy 
which prevailed among them, 
that government intended to send 
them to Botany-Bay, as the trans- 
ports for that expedition were 
then Waiting at Portsmouth, 
Where the ships for Sierra-Leona 
were also to wait for orders. 
the 2oth February, 1787, in- 
stead of near 700 black poor, who 
had offered themselves to go to 
the coon settlement, there 
Were only 439 or 441 (for the ac- 
counts Ray chat ‘cinbaskAt on 
board the three transports @p- 
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pointed for them, viz. the Belisa- 
rius, Atlantic, and Vernon ; 
which by that time were all ar- 
rived at Portsmouth. On the 
22d of February, 1787, they sail- 
ed from Portsmouth under the 
command of capt. Thompson, of 
his majesty’s sloop Nautilus ; but 
meeting with stormy weather, 
they were separated, and it was 
the rgth of March before they 
were all collected in Plymouth 
sound. Thus the best part of the 
season was lost ; and many of the 
people had been on board above 
three months, and were become 
very sickly. Unhappily, the.al- 
lowance of rum, granted with the 
most benevolent intention for 
the comfort of the poor people, 
really proved their greatest bane. 
Many of them, it is said, drank 
up their whole day’s allowance 
at once, and got drunk with it ; 
and this irregularity, together 
with a diet of salt provisions, and 
being rather too much crowded 
between decks, increased the sick- 
ness, and occasioned the ioss of 
more than 50 lives, it is said, even 
before they reached Plymouth. 
Other bad consequences of the 
rum were disagreements and mu- 
tinous behaviour, for which 24 
were discharged and 23 ran away. 
Nevertheless by an account before 
me, 411 settlers sailed from vB 
mouth, on the gth April, 1788 ; 
so that they must have had some 
recruits, though they are not 
mentioned in the lists. Of these 

11 persons who sailed from 
Plymouth, 34 died in April and 
May, before they had made any 
settlement on the coast (so that 
the climate ef Sierra-Leona, 1s not 
to be blamed for their deaths) and 
15 were discharged or ran away 
and on the 16th September, when 
his majesty’s sloop Nautilus left 
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the settlement, there remained in 
all 276 persons ; so that 96 must 
havedied at Sierra-Leoaa in June, 
Joly, August and September. But 
this mortality, though on the 
coast, is not to be attributed to the 
climate ; for most of the people 
still coniinued intemperate, and 
they had not yet any fresh pro- 
visions ; so that many of the sick 
did not recover of the distempers 
they carried with them, and the 
rainy season set in before they 
could finish their huts ; so that 
they were neither wind nor water 
tight : which bad accommodation 
certainly increased the mortality. 

I am obliged to he very prolix 
in my account, lest the misfor- 
tunes should be attributed to the 
climate and country, instead of 
the true causes. However, a fine 
tract of mountainous country, co- 
vered with beautiful trees of all 
kinds and perpetual verdure, was 
purchased at a trifling expence of 
a negro chief, called King Tom, 
extending from the watering place 
in Frenchman’s-Bay (since called 
St. George’s-Bay) up to Gambia 
island ; which is above fifteen 
miles of the southern bank of 
the Sierra-Leona river, and twen- 
ty miles back all the way, which 
reaches almost across the pro- 
montory by the Sherbro river. 
This situation between two great 
rivers renders the air pastitilarly 
temperate for that climate ; and 
the advantages for trade will 
certainly be very great. Capt. 
Thompson fixed upon a beautiful 
eminence, rising from the side of 
a liigher mountain, for the site of 
the new township, having a fine 
brook, of fresh water on three 
sides of it. Above 360 sow lois, 
of one acre each, were marked 
out in streets ; and the lots were 
drawn and appropriated on the 
s2th June, 1788. But the death 


t 

of mr. Irwin, the agent-condue. 
tor, as also of mr.: Gesan, the 
town-major (to who I had given 
particular instructions and draw. 
ings for temporary dorks of de. 
fence and accommodation, as he 
was a good engineer and draughts. 
man) and of mr. Riccards, the 
gardener (on whose; skill for the 
cultivation of vine§ and other 
useful produce I hall built great 
expectations of public profit) and 
the desertion of many others, 
who had previously sold their 
muskets and other atms for rum, 
accasioned great discouragement 
to those that remained. The 
sickness also of the tev. mr. Fra- 
zer, the chaplain, ‘was another 
great misfortune td the setile- 
ment, His weak state of health 
obliged him to go to Banse-Isiand, 
about thirty miles distant, as he 
was afraid of the wat of accom- 
modation in the new) settlement ; 
his disorder, however, encreased; 
so that he came howe in March 
last, seemingly in 4 deep con- 
sumption, which, however, 1s not 
to be attributed to tke climate of 
the settlement, as he did not re- 
side in it: and it isiremarkable, 
that when he called! there, just 
before his return to England, he 
found that be himself was the only 
unbealthy person in the settlement 
whieh he acknowledyed in a let- 
ter to a friend of inine, The 
number of settlers were then, 4 
he told me, only 13¢ persons m 
all, which reduction: he did not 
attribute to sickness, | but merely 
to emigration; for the beople were 
too poor, it seems, {0 purchase 
live stock of the natives, without 
which evea the best land becomes 
almost useless, and affords but a 
scanty subsistence. |; 

On recciving this jaccount, 
was apprehensive that a tota 
desertion was probable, and that 


' 
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all the public and private expence 
that had been bestowed on this 
undertaking, was in danger of 
being lost, together with that 
beautiful tract of Jand, and the 
opportynity of forming upon it a 
free settlement, as an assylum for 
the poor on the most eligible 
spot in all Africa. Impressed 
with this idea, I began to enter- 
tain thoughts of sending out, even 
at my own expence, some more 
more poor people, both white 
and black, with money to pur- 
chase at the Cape de Verd islands 
some /jve-stock, the want of which, 
Ibelieve, was the principal cause 
ofdesertion. But I was deterred 
for some time by the fear of so 
expensive an undertaking, until 
J received one hundred guineas, 
on the 21st March last, from a 
generous friend, towards the sup- 
port of the settlement; which fix- 
ed my determination to charter 
the Mira brig, of about 160 tons, 
captain Taylor owner and com- 
mander, with whom I had before 
treated, I then provided cloath- 
ing, bedding, arms and provisions 
for fifty people ; for though there 
was sufficient room in the brig for 
seventy, yet I remembered the 
ad consejuences of crowding the 
former transports, and therefore 
wished to send rather too fewthan 
tov many ; and I was careful to 
furnish them with fresh provisions, 
bread, and spruce-beer, all the time 
the ship lay in the river, and also 
with live swine to kil] upon the 
voyage. After I had refused 
Many passengers, for fear of 
crowding the vessel too much, 
several of those that had been ad- 
mitted deserted the vessel, just as 
she was ready to sail, when it was 
too late for me to make up the 
complement ; whereby only 39 
Passengers (instead of 50, thie in- 
fended number) actually set out. 
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Among these there were several 
intelligent men, two of them sur- 
feons of respectable abilities, mr. 

acitus and mr. Peal; and also 
mr. Irwin, son of the late agent- 
conductor, I gave them dollars 
to purchase s000 fowls, and 50 
head of smail breeding-cattle 
(goats, sheep and swine) at the 

ape de Verdislands. All these 
preparations, and the money I 
was obliged to advance, cost me 
above gool to my own share, be- 
sides the roo guineas before men- 
tioned, which I receivec towards 
the expense, and also 50 gvineas 
more given by the same yenerous 
friend. Afterwards I obtained 
from government 20ol. towards 
farnishing more /ive stock, and as 
the Mira was still in the river, I 
was enabled to make a second con- 
tract with capt. Taylor for 400 
head of small breeding cattle, soo 
fowls, 12 cows, and two bulls, to 
be paid for on receiving a certifi- 
cate of the delivery from the set- 
tlement. ‘This second contract 
amounted to 25ol. viz. sol. more 
than I reeeived at the treasury, 
in addition to my former expen- 
ses. However, I considered this 
business asa great national con- 
cern, and that it was my duty 
to use my utmost exertions, with- 
out weighing my own inconve- 
nience. This vessel sailed from 
the Downs with a strong gale of 
wind, but perfectly fair for her, 
on the 7th of June last ; and, to 
ny great anxiety, I have heard 
nothing of her since ! 

Before the end of June, I re- 
ceived a very alarming account of 
the settlement from mr. Richard 
Weaver, the chief magistrate, da- 
ted the 23d April, 1788, inform- 
ing me, that the greatest part of 
the people had emigrated, some 
to the neighbouring slave factories, 
aud some on board slave ships ; and 
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that king Tom, of whom the land . 
was purchased, eens on the 
weakness of the remainder, had 
sold two of the settlers for slaves, 
and threatened to sell more of 
them. This was.the more mor- 
tifying to me, because I had 
hoped to secure not only the pri- 
vileges, but the title also, of the 
Province of Freedom, to the new 
settlement. All the surgeons and 
other white people, who went 
last year and survived the sick- 
ness, proved wicked cnough to 
enter into the service of the slave 
merchants at the several factories, 
being bought over by the iure 
of large mata, I immediately 
wrote to mr. Pitt, informed him 
of these particulars, and request- 
ed that immediate directions 
might be givento the captain of 
the man of war, then under or- 
ders for the coast, to represent to 
king Tom the impropriety of 
his behaviour, and to secure the 
veople from further molestation, 

r. Weaver did not inform me 
what number of people remained 
at the settlement at the? time he 
wrate, viz. 23d April; but I hope 
the Mira brig, by God’s provi- 
dence, might arrive just in time 
to save a total dispersion of the 
settlers. This. is all the infor- 
mation Iam able, at present, to 
give of the state of the settlement ; 
and having done the utmost in my 
power, at this time, to save it, J 
must now leave tne support of 
this infant community to persons 
whose incomes are not so slender 
and insufficient, for such public 
exertions, as my own. 

Twelve Swedish gentlemen, 
men of science and abilities, have 
signified their intention 


to join 
the settlement ; and I have sent 


their names to the people, re- 
questing that they may be admit- 
ted to free lots. gratis, whenever 


See he 
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they arrive. My friend, mr 
Harry Gandy, of Bristol, is also 
earnestly desirous tp promote 
the sending out a vess¢l from that 
port, to give further strength to 
the settlement ; and ir. Falcon. 
bridge, a surgeon well acquaim- 
ed with the coast, and who has 
proved his integrity ajid abilities 
by a sensible and well written 
publication against ‘the slave 
trade ; and also mr. Arnold, ano. 
ther very intelligent man of the 
same profession, with several 
other persons at Bristol, are wil- 


ling to join the new community,’ 


if they can procure scme assist- 
ance,in addition to theif own small 
fortunes, which are nat sufficient 
to enable them to charter a ves- 
sel, As to myself, 1 cannot afford 
any further expense at present. 
However, I have given them a 
letter to the settlers, ‘requesting 
that they, and all the people that 
shall embark in their!ship, may 
be admitted co equal lots of land, 
and a joint share in ‘the settle- 
ment with themselves, without 
paying any thing for ‘this privi- 
ege: and I have even recom- 
mended that they should declare, 
that they will admic settlers, 
gratis, until the number is in- 
creased to six or seveh hundred 
families, in order to invite new 
comers, for their mutugl safety. 
The accounts I havejheard and 
read of the climate anil country, 
are much more favoufable than 
the state I have just how given 
of the settlement itself. “Sir 
George Young, of the AVY » aSsUt- 
ed me, before the black: poor sail- 
ed last year, that the Frenchma s 
Bay(now called St.Geor}e’sBay, i 
which the first ‘cioaie is form- 
ed) is, without exception, 2s fine 
a harbour as any in the world; 
that the mountains abound with 
brooks of fresh water, and are 
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evered with the most noble fo- 
rests of all kinds of timber, and 
with perpetual verdure ; that 
when he ascended those moun- 
tains, and looked about him, he 
had never been so agreeably struck 
before with beautiful landscapes 
of wood and water ; and that he 
found the air so cool upon the 
mountain, that he could have 
born his great coat with plea- 
sire. And he gave particular di- 
tections to captain Thompson, of 
his majesty’s sloop Nautilus, 
where to find this particular spot 
for the principal town. If your 
wants more information 
concerning the country and cli- 
mate, he must read the account 
published by lieutenant Mathews, 
ofthe navy, who lived at a negro 
town on the Peninsula about 
three years, being employed, in- 
deed, in the slave trade, for which 
he is an advocate, though his ar- 
guments do more harm to his cause 
than good ; but in other respects 
he 8a person of credit, and was 
ighly recommended to ime by 
mf. justice Barrington, as jbeing 
‘apable of giving me intelligence 
of the coast and climate, both am- 
ple and unquestionable. ‘The na- 
tural products are equal to the 
‘anguine hopes of gain. Fine 
fotton, the best indigo in the 
world, sugar canes, gum copal, 
“astor nuts.for oil, and a variety 
of spices, grow wild upon the 
mountains, as well as the finest 
umber fit for every purpose. The 
Seas abound with most excellent 
h, three kinds of turtle, besides 
Prodigious quantities of oysters, 
Prawns, &c. Nothing was want- 
ing but breeding cattle’ and tame 
owls, to render life comfortable ; 
I trust in God’s mercy, that 
My poor endeavours will, before 
time, have happily supplied 
that deficiency. 
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Ihave but one other point to 
mention. Your friend dislikes 
the name of a colony, and wishes 
to promote a free settlement. 1 am 
as zealous for freedom, and all 
the rights of humanity, as he can 
he, and therefore have adopted 
the ancient English frank-pledge as 
the basis of ail the regulations 
I proposed for the new settlement; 
being thoroughly persuaded, that 
every place must, of course, be a 
free settlement, wherever frank-pledge 
{and more especially that most 
essential branch of it, a constant 
ewatch and ward by a regular rotation 
of all the maies from 16 to 60, with 
their arms in their owz hands, 
arma pacis et defensionis) is pro- 
perly maintained ; and that colonies, 
and even kixgdoms and monarchies, 
may be pencavel perfectly free 
aaet ina by this glorious patri- 
archal system of frank-pledge, 
which is the on/y effectual antidote 
to unlimited or illegal govern- 
ment of any kind, whether under 
monarchial, aristocratical, or de- 
mocratical forms : for by this 
such an effectual balance of power 
may be with certainty maintain- 
ed, that the whole body of the 
people can act as one man, thou h 
every separate family will still 
enjoy its due share of power, as 
far as is consistent with the righzs 
and sentiments of the majority. 
The arbitrary counsels of any 
great kin dom will always find 
extreme ‘Tigiculty in attempting 
to take away the rights of a dis- 
tant colony, thus united, armed, and 
exercised in frank-pledge: and had 
there not beensome small remains 
of the old English form of a free mi- 
litia existing in New-England, 
and other places in America, 
at the commencement of the late 
troubles, there would soon have 
been an extinction ef all their 


free settlements. 
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When I return to town I will 
send youacopy of the regulations 
for the new settlement ; wherein 
your friend will find a plan for a 
paper currency which cannot de- 
preciate in value, because ordina- 
ry labour in tilling the ground is ap- 
pointed the medium of traffic,instead 
of money ; the value of the notes 


being a tax of /abour, laid equally 
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Jo expel noxious Vapours from IVells. | 


on individuals, which even the 
poorest can well afford to pay, 
I propose, also, to send you a 
larger tract of frant-plidge or con- 
secon) courts, on; which the 
said regulations are founded. 
I remain, with great esteem, 
Dear sir, your obliged 
Humble servant, 
GRANVILLE SHARPE,” 
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DIRECTIONS for expelling NOXIOUS VAPOURS from WELLS, 


HAVE observed, in the Co- 

lumbian Magazine for May, 
1787, an account of some work- 
men, who were employed in dig- 
ging a well for Ebenezer Robinson 
of this city, being obliged ro quit 
the work for some time, on ac- 
count of the noxious vapours in 
the well; and that those vapours 
were expelled by a method hap- 
pily thought of by that gentleman, 
A smith’s bellows was fixed ina 
wooden frame, near the mouth of 
the well; one end of the hose of a 
fire engine was fastened to the 
nozzle of the bellows, and the 
other end let down to within one 
foot of the bottom of the well, 
which was then thirty feet deep ; 
and, after blowing the bellows 
about half an hour, a lighted can- 
die was let down tothe bottom 
of the well, where it burned 
clear : the workmen then pro- 
ceeded to finish their business 
without any further difficulty. 
As by thus forcing in fresh gir 
the noxious vapours were effctu- 
ally expelled, there is reasou-to 
believe, that if this method were 
generally practised to expel the 
damps from wells, it would 4l- 
ways have the same good effect : 
but, in some places it would be 


' 
easier to get a stove anda lon 
iron pipe, than a sinith’s bellows 


and the hose of anengitte. When ° 


that is the case, I recofnmend the 
following method to get the nox- 
ious vapours out of wells. Leta 
stove, with an hole made in it for 
an extra pipe, be laced near the 
mouth of the sale let the pipe 
be put down, so as the lower end 
may be near the bottom of the 
well ; fix the other end $f the pipe 
in the stove ; then make a brisk 
fire in it, and as the bad) air comes 
from the well to the stove, and 
from thence through the pipe that 
conveys the smoke, fresii air from 
the mouth of the well will supply 
its place. I have seer a piece, 
published several years ago, that 
contained an account of {a coal-pit 
in England, in which the air was 
so bad, that the workmen could 
not work in it; but which was 
cleared of its noxious vapours by 
a method nearly the sanje as what 
is here recommended. hat being 
the case, and a well, being so 
much smaller than a cpal-pit, 

make no doubt but thi method 
would effectually answer? the pur- 
pose of getting the bad /air out of 
wells : but, whatever means may 
be used for this end, it wil} be 
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necessary afterwards to lower a 
‘shted candle to the bottom of 
thewell. It is well known to 
many, and should be to all cen- 
ermmed in digying or cleaning of 
wells, that if a candle thus put in 
burns clear, the workinen may go 
down with safety ; but if it should 
go out, it would be imprudent for 
a person to veuture down, as he 
would thereby run the risk of his 
life, though he should intend to 
stay but a short time in the well. 
Ithink the publication alluded to, 
isin the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The method taken to get the nox- 
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ious vapours out of the coal-pit, 
was by making a hole in a large 
iron pot, putting one end of the 
pipe into the pit, and the other 
end through the hole in the pot, 
so as to be even with the top, 
and then making a fire in the pot. 
As a better fire could be made in 
a stove, it would, no doubt, be pre- 
ferable to a pot ; but instead of 
putting the pipe in, perhaps it 
would answer the purpose to fix 
it to the out-side of the stove. 


A CITIZEN. 


March 18, 1789. 
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To the Editor of the coLUMBIAN MAGAZINE, 


msert it. 


The following dissertation ou the influence of the mother on the 


If it be thought 


fetus, was read before the American Medical Society. 
worthy of a place in your useful miscellany, you are at liberty to 
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NAVI MATERNI. 


- is to the honour of the pre- 
Sent age, that human know- 
ledge has made more rapid ad- 
vances to a state of perfection, 
than it has done in any that has 
ever preceded it. Every pheno- 
menon, however common or un- 
usual, that has presented itself 
to our senses, is brought to the 
tribunal of philosophy, and there 
reduced to the operation of cer- 
tain fixed laws. 

Nature herself, in all her vari- 
ous presentations, is tortured 
from her inmost recesses to give 
up her secrets to afford gratifica- 
tion to the prying eye of human 
curiosity : and we have it to say, 
that we are daily astonished with 
tew and important discoveries, 
Which have escaped the attention 


Cot. Maa. Vol. Ll. No. 4. 


and observation of mankind from 
the foundation of ihe world. 

But notwithstanding the many 
discoveries that have been made, 
and the familiarity with which 
we view those things which for- 
merly excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world, there yet 
remain many things to be known ; 
many of which we shall, in all 
probability, remain forever total- 
ly ignorant of: and, despairing of 
success, the ingenious have given 
over their vain pursuits, 

There are some things that na- 
ture holds up to our view, as it 
were, on purpose to tantalize us, 
and, like an artful mistress, af- 
fects to excite our admiration 
without deigning to case our 

anxiety, or gratify our curiosity. 
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But as the fabled lion once en- 
joyed Juno in a cloud, so it often 
happens with many of our philo- 
sophers, that to save the appear- 
ances of ignorance, when their 
discoveries can be pushed no far- 
ther, they have recourse to ima- 
gination, that useful -and often 
necessary handmaid to human 
happiness, to fill up those blanks 
which are still presented to us 
in the book of knowledge. 

But it often happens that ima- 
gination, when once excited, 
knows no bounds : the slow 
guides, reason and experience, 
are left far behind to follow with 
a very unequal pace. 

By this prolific faculty of the 
mind, the world we inhabit has 
been often made and destroyed at 
pleasure, and the final destruction 
of it has been predicted with a 
mathematical certainty. The pla- 
nets which wesee revolving round 
our common center, have been all 
peopled with myriads of intelli- 

ent beings ; and the comets have 
een at various times given to 
the sun, to supply fuel to his 
wasting fires ; and their ill-fated 
inhabitants have not been with- 
out some amongst us who have 
deplored their miserable destruc- 
tion. 

The same kind of extravagance 
has led some, by a wonderful fe- 
cundity of the imagination, to 
give infinity of increase to the 
stainina of animalcule, as well as 
to all kinds of vegetable seed. 

But there is an extreme of an 
opposite nature, which is equally 
it not still more wide from the 
mark than the one I have been 
mentioning, which our philoso- 
hers are sometimes apt to fall 
inte, namely~-to doubr, or even 
to deny the existence of those 
things whose phenomena they 
cannot reduce to certain fixed 
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laws. This is truly thaking short 
work with our business ; and J 
think I may say with a good deal 
of propriety, that had our prede- 
cessors been of this g¢pinion, and 
we readily disposed tp copy after 
them, human knowledge, instead 
of being progressive,| would have 
hitherto remained seatonari 
I believe there ate few who 
would deny the existeiice of light, 
because we have never been able 
to explain how its operation upon 
the retina can give us'the idea of 
objects : or, shall we deny the 
existence of music, because we 
cannot account for the sense of 
harmony in the sensorium ? Hun- 
ger has at various tithes claimed 
the attention of the philosopher, 
and it has been explained in vari- 
ous different ways ; yet none that I 
have read upon this subject has 
cleared it up to me in} a satisfac. 
tory manner : but I believe we 
should find it a very difficult mat- 
ter to persuade a hungry man out 
of his feelings, if he could not give 
a physiological demonstration of 
what it was. The fact is, we all 
of us see thousands of things, eve- 
ry day, which come under the do- 
minion of no laws that we are 
yet ecquainted with. | 
Navi Materni have, | at various 
times, claimed the attention of 
physiologists ; and their doctrines 
upon this subject, like most other 
things we are ignorant of, have 
encrally followed the tide of 
fashionable opinions—which were 
at first, probably, the dictates of 
those whose opinions dleservedly 
gave a sanction to other things : 
and men have adopted them with- 
out ever enquiring into! what ci- 
cumstances gave them aithority. 
The grand question concerning 
them is, Whether are we to im 
ute their origin to mere /umus 
nature, or are we to give the ima- 
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ination of the mother a power 
of producing them ? 
am decidedly of the latter 
inion: and although it is of 
little consequence what opinion 
we are of, when they are already 
formed, yet, if my opinion shall 
appear to be deniodea upon pro- 
priety, I trust it may be of some 
use to prevent the formation of 
them. 

One of the principal a prennes 
against this opinion is, the great 
analogy there is in the appear- 
ances of those marks and what 
we find im the Mocoa stone. 
This, Ithink, is rather begging 
the question. - In those very 
stones we also frequently find the 
images of trees oad animals—and 
yet no one, I apprehend, will 
— to assert, with no better 
oundation than this, that these 
aremere lusus nature. I might 
likewise add here, that nature 
never goes out of her ordinary 
course, to sport herself, unless 
she meets with some cause which 
has a power of disturbing her. 

It is likewise asserted, that 
most women, who bring forth 
children that are marked, never 
predict it ; and if they do, the 
event rarely corresponds with 
their apprehensions, All this 
may be very true. Women re- 
ceive so many impressions, dur- 
ing pregnancy, that we must al- 
low them more than human memo- 
ry and sagacity, to enable them 
always to Teinnsah the precise 
one which should produce this ef- 
fect. But it is said, if we shall 
$ive women this power of mark- 
ing their-children, it would be 
impossible for any to escape it. 
Ithink it is sufficient, that they 
are provided with powers to 
guard against the most ordinary 
causes which might do injury in 
those cases, and that it is only in 
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some particular times and circum- 
stances that these causes can have 
any influence. For my own part, I 
have scarcely ever known an in- 
stance of a child, presented to’a 
mother, with one of these marks, 
who could not tell the time, place, 
and circumstances of her receiving 
the impression. 

I could give a long catalogue 
of the instances of this kind I 
have seen myself: but I suppose 
they are not more numerous, 
nor in avy shape more singu- 
lar, than what may have pro- 
bably fallen under the observa- 
tion of every person who has 
thought such phenomena worthy 
of his speculation, 

If we should have recourse to 
antiquity to give sanction to this 
opinion, we have it recorded 
amongst the first particular cir- 
cumstances that excited the atten- 
tion of men, in their observations 
upon animated nature. That this 
may not be applied to the extra- 
ordinary interposition of Divine 
Providence, to favour the craft of 
Jacob, we only beg leave to appeal 
to facts, ofa similar nature, which 
present themselves to our obser- 
vation at the present day, namely, 
that those persons whose employ- 
ment it is to breed pigeons of dif- 
ferent colours, can breed them, 
as they ‘say themselves, to a fea- 
ther. 

It has been alledged, that if we 
give the imagination of the mo- 
ther a power of marking the foetus 
in utera, it is allowing her to have 
a creating pow", which she has 
not. 

This isa very arbitrary manner 
of deciding the question, and ap- 
pears rather calculated to embar- 
rass and silence our enquiries, 
than to convince the understand- 
ing. Pele 
‘The same thing may be said of 
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the different secreting organs in 
the animal system. We know 
that each of these are possessed 
of powers calculated to secrete 
different fluids, to answer certain 
purposes in the animal economy ; 
and although these powers can 
never be imitated by art, yet I 
believe no one will! allow them to 
have a creating power. 

It has been for some time a 
question among naturalists, Whe- 
ther imagination ought to be ta- 
ken into the number of those 
causes, which have a power of al- 
tering the complexion and figure 
of the human species? I am of 
the opinion that it ought. I 
think we may trace the effects of 
it in the different ranks of society 
among ourselves ; but marks are 
more evident amongst those na- 
tions where the same causes have 
been constantly applied for a 
long succession of ages. 

I think that these effects are tobe 
distinguished independent of what 
climate, savage customs, or scan- 
ty provisions can produce. 

We find nothing more common, 
in births, than for children to in- 
herit sometimes even the acciden- 
tal deformities of their parents, 
or of some persons living in the 
same family. 

We have many instances of 
squinting in the father, which he 
had received from a fright or ha- 
bit, communicated to his of- 
spring ; and what may, perhaps, 
appear the most extraordinary, a 
child has been known to be dis- 
tinctly marked with a scar simi- 
lar to one the father had received 
in battle. In this manner acci- 
dental deformities may become 
natural ones, and even encreased 
through successive generations. 

From this, hier ore. may have 
arisen the: small*eyes and long 
ears of the 'Tartars and Chinese 
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nations. From hence originally 
may have come the flat noses of 
the blacks, and the flat heads of 
some of the tribes of the American 
Indians. 

I shall conclude my essay, by 
mentioning the famous instance 
quoted by father Malbranche, up- 
on which he founds his beautiful 
theory of monstrous froductions, 

A woman of Paris, the wife ofa 
tradesman, went to seea criminal 
broke alive upon thé wheel, at 
the place of public; execution. 
She was at that time two months 
advanced in her pregnancy, and 
no way subject to any disorders 
to affect the child in her womb, 
She was, however, of a slender 
habit of body, and, though led by 
curiosity to this horrid spectacle, 
very easily moved to pity and 
compassion. She felt, therefore, 
all those strong emotions which 
so terrible a sight must uaturally 
inspire, shuddered at évery blow 
the criminal received, and almost 
swooned at his cries. Upon re- 
turning from this scen¢ of blood, 
she continued, for some days, 
pensive, and her imagination still 
wrought upon the spectacle she 
had lately seen. After some time, 
however, she seemed petfectly re- 
covered from her fright, and had 
almost forgotten her former un- 
easiness. When the time of her 
delivery approached, she seemed 
no ways mindful of her former 
terrors, nor were her jpains in 
labour more than usual in such 
circumstances, But what was the 
ainazement of her friends and as- 

Sistants when the child came into 
the world ! It was found that 
every limb in its body was bro- 
ken, just like those of the male- 
factor, and just in the same 
place, 

This poor infant, that shad suf- 
fered the pains of life even before’ 
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I js coming into the world, did 

not die, but lived in an hospital 

4 in Paris for twenty years after—a 

a wretched instance of the supposed 

er of imagination, in the mo- 

i ther, of altering and distorting 

the infant in the womb : and, 

indeed, if we will not refer it to 

4 the imagination, I do not know 

whence we shall undertake to 

7 account for such an extraordinary 

4 event. 

@ The manner in which Mal- 
branche reasons upon this fact, is 
as follows : 

The Creator has established 
sich a sympathy between the se- 
veral parts of nature, that we 
aréled not only to imitate each 
other, but also to partake in the 
same affections and desires. ‘The 

_ animal spirits are thus carried to 
the respective parts of the body, 
toperforin the same actions which 
we see others perform ; to re- 
ceive, in some measure, their 
wounds, and take part in their 
sufferings. Experience tells us, 
that if we look attentively on any 
person severely beaten, or sorely 
wounded, the spirits immediately 
fow into those parts of the body 
which correspond to those we see 
mM pain. The more delicate the 
constitution, the more it is thus 
tffected—the spirits making a 
stronger impression on thie fibres 
ofaweakly habit than of a robust 
one. Strong vigorous men see an 
Xecution without much concern, 
While women, of a nicer texture, 
ae struck with horror and con- 
ern. This sensibility in them 
must, of consequence, be commu- 
Mcated to all parts of their body ; 
aud as the fibres of the child in 
the womb are incomparably finer 
than those of the mother, the 
“urse of the animal spirits must 
f‘onsequently produce greater al- 
trations. “Hence every stroke 
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given to the criminal forcibly 
struck the imagination of the 
woman, and, by a kind of counter- 
stroke, the delicate tender frame 
of the child. 

Such is the reasoning of an in- 
genious man upon a fact, the ve- 
racity of which many since have 
called in question. ‘They have 
allowed, indeed, that such a child 
might have been produced, but 
have denicd the cause of its defor- 
mity. 

How could the imagination of 
the mother, say they, produce 
such dreadful effects upon her 
child ? She has no communication 
with her foetus ; she scarcely 
touches it in any part: quite un- 
affected with her concerns, it 
sleeps in security, in a manner 
secluded by a fluid, in which it 
swims, from her that bears it, 
With what a variety of deformi- 
ties, say they, would all mankind 
be marked, if all the vain and ca- 
pricious desires of the mother 
were thus readily written upog 
the body of the child? Yet, not- 
withstanding this plausible way 
of reasoning, I cannot avoid giv- 
ing some credit to the variety of 
instances I have read upon this 
subject, and the testimony of my 
own senses, which I think too 
stubborn to be philosophized 
away by all the ingenuity 1 have 
ever seen displayed, é 

If it be a prejudice, it is as old 
as the history of the world ; and 
the first physicians that have ever 
written, or, at least, whose wri- 
tings have escaped the ruins of 
time, were of this opinion ; and 
to this day it is as strongly be- 
lieved by the generality of people 
asever. Ii it does not admit ofa 
reason, are we, therefore, to de- 
nv its existence ? Carry the idea 
a little farther :—shall we dis- 
believe or doubt of every thing 
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which we cannot demonstrate ? 
It is easily conceived to what 
excess refinement might push this 
mode of reasoning. There is not 
an axiom, or first principle in 
philosophy, that can be demon- 
strated. The truth is, men have 
been content to adopt these with- 
out any reasoning, and use them 
as puides in their further enqui- 
ries. We cannot give any rea- 
son even why the child should, 
in any respect, resemble the fa- 
ther or mother: the fact is, we 
generally find it to be so: but 
why it should take the particular 
print of the father’s features in 
the womb, is as hard to con- 
ceive, as why it should be affected 
by the mother’s imagination. 

eall know what a strong effect 
imagination has on those parts 
in particular, without being able 
to assign a cause how this effect 
may be produced ; and why the 
imdgination may not produce the 
same effect in marking the child, 
that it does in forming it, I see 
no reason. As I mentioned be- 
fore, those persons whose em- 
ployment it is to rear up pigeons 
of different colours, can breed 
them, as their expression is, to a 


feather. In fact, by properly 
pairing them they can give what 
colour they please to any feather, 
in any part ot the Hody. Were 
we to reason upon this fact, what 
could we say? Might it not be 
asserted, that the egig being dis. 
tinct from the body of the female, 
cannot be influenced tly it ? Might 
it not be plausibly said, there is 
no similitude between any part of 
of the egg and any particular fea- 
ther which we expett to propa- 
te? And yet, for all this, the 
Fact is known to be true, and what 
no speculation can invalidate. 

In the same manner a thousand 
various instances assure us, that 
the child in the womb is some- 
times marked by the'strong affec- 
tions of the mother; How this 
is performed we know not ; we 
only see the effect, without any 
connection between! it and the 
cause. ‘The best physicians have 
allowed it, and have been satisfied 
to submit to the experience of a 
number of ages. Blt many dis- 
believe it, because they expect a 
reason for every effect. This, 
however, is very hard to be given, 
while it is very easy to appear 
wise by pretending incredulity. 
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An improved Manner of cultivating HEMP, and fitting it for Use ; 
by ‘Fohn Read, esquire : Communicated to the Academy for encouraging 
Agriculture in Massachusetts, and published by their Oy der, Febru- 
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ary 6, 1789. 


HE soil I choose for raisin 

hemp, isa light, rich mould ; 
as free from stones, gravel and 
clay, as possible. Care is taken 
to have the soil thoroughly ma- 
nured and once well ploughed in 
the fall of the year, if other busi- 
ness will admit : in the spring it 
is ploughed two or three times 
more, and as often harrowed with 


3 


an iron-toothed harrbw, in order 
to separate the parti¢les of earth, 
and leave them as light as poss! 
ble: then a light bruth-harrow is 
drawn by one horse over the 
ground, by which imeans it 3S le- 
velled so as to receive the seed 
equally ; after which jit is marked 
out for sowing, in thie same mam 
ner that barley and oats are gene 
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rally sown, calculating (if the soil 
isvery good) at three bushels to 
anacre ; if but middling good, at 
twoand an half bushels to an acre, 
The seed is always harrowed in 
immediately after sowing, with 
4 fine iron-toothed harrow, and 
nothing is suffered to pass over it 
afterwards, lest by treading or 
otherwise it might be injured. 
The seed should be cf the last 
year’s growth, and will be bene- 
fitted by lying in the cellar a few 
weeks previous to its being sown. 
In general 1 sow my seit about 
the middle of May, being govern- 
ed by the season, a little sooner 
or later will do. My hemp is 
commonly fit to pull by the 8th 
or roth of August, which is known 
by the male-hemp turning whitish 
just at the time when the farina 
passes off : this is easily disco- 


vered by its smoking when agita- 
tedby the wind, or jarred with a 
stick. 


When the hemp is pulled, it is 
spread on the ground where it 
grew, about an inch thick; and 
what that will not receive is car- 
ried off to other ground, and af- 
ter lying two or three days, 
turned with a small pole about 
ix feet long, then, receiving one 
or two days more sun, it is bound 
imto bundles of about fifteen or 
eigteen inches in circumference, 

iminediately housed from wet, 
until convenient time offers to 
put it into water for rotting, 
Which is done as soon as other 
business will admit. There be- 
inga small stream of water that 
Tuns through my farm, I have 
erected a dam which enables me 
0 flow a pond about five or six 
tt high, wherein the hemp is 
laid (much in the same manner 


* It isto be observed. that a muddy bottom will require straw, previous 


being laid on it. 
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that flax is laid for rotting) and 
after covering it with straw to 
keep it clean,* the plank and 
stones being placed thereon, the 
dam-gate is shut down, and the 
hemp being overflowed remains 
till it is properly rotted ; which 
is done in six or seven days, if put 
in as soon as the latter end of 
August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the weather being gene- 
rally warm at that season of the 
year—if put into the water the 
latter end of September or be- 
=. of October, I have let it 
ie€ euele days—if the latter end 
of October or beginning of No- 
vember, twenty days, unless the 
weather has been uncommonly 
warm for the season; in which 
case I have found it necessary to 
be removed sooner, but have made 
a point of attending to the heat 
or cold of the weather, as when 
the water is warm the hemp will 
get a proper rot sooner than 
when it is otherwise. 

My practice has been to draw 
the water from the hemp 24 hours 
before the taking it up, leaving 
the weight thereon in order that 
it may be well drained, as in that 
case it is much better handled: 
then it is removed to a dry piece 
of ground and spread about two 
sndhed thick, and after remaining 
a week or ten days in that situa- 
tion is turned, and in eight or ten 
days after is taken up, tied in 
bundles, and removed into the 
barn, where it remains till I have 
leisure to break and swingel it 
out. When barn-room cannot be 
spared I have placed it up against 
a rail-fence, running the top ends 
between the two uppermost rails, 
letting it remain there until pro- 
per time for breaking ; for which 
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purpose I have always found clear 
cold weather to be the best. 

My hemp is broken and swin- 
gled much in the same manner as 
flax, except the first eenngs 
which is done in a coarse break, 
the teeth or flats being nearly four 
inches apart; then a common flax 
break answers well, and being 
carefully swingled is fit for use. 

My practice for raising seed 
hath been to set apart in the field 
some of my best grown hemp for 
that purpose, pulling up the male 
and female hemp for about 18 
inches in width, so that aman 
may pass through ; leaving the 
other in beds about six feet in 
width, in order that two men (one 
on each side) may reach in their 
hands and pull upall the male, 
without injuring the seed-bearing 
hemp. 

This process is performed when 
the general pulling is done, in 
August. The female hemp must 
stand till the seed is fully ripe, 
which is known by its turning 
brown ;—in wet weather I have 
been obliged to let it stand till 
the middle of October before it 
was fit to pull—after which it 
must be tied in,bundles, like other 
hemp, and carefully set up against 
the fence to dry ; or, if that is not 
convenient, it may be laid on the 
ground, and, after one or two days 
sun, beaten out! in the manner that 
flax-seed is behten out, strikin 
lightly : then | expose the other 
side to the sum one or two days, 
after whieh give it a thorough 
beating, and sea the seed with 
all the leaves,ixc. in a dry piace 
for some days ; then thresh it with 
a light flail, ér rub it by hand, 
till the seed is ‘all oat, and, after 


* A man that urlderstands 
§° weight per day.} 
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Winnowing, put it ita dry place 
for sowing the next year, 

The seed-bearing hemp requires 

a few days longer to trot than the 
other, owing to the, thickness of 
the bark or hurle, and the greater 
quantity of glutinois substance 
occasioned by its longer stand- 
ing. 
i have always preferred old 
manure to new, more, especially if 
horse or cow dung ; but new will 
do, and it is much the better to 
have it ploughed in th the fall, 

With respect to the quantity of 
hemp raised on an acte of ground, 
it varies from six to twelve hun- 
dred weight, much dépending on 
the quality of the spil and the 
manner of preparing it. 

The expense of cultivating, kc. 
an acre of hemp, is not at present 
im my power to asceftain, great 
part of the business béing done at 
leisure, and when the time can be 
best spared : I would just observe, 
that I can raise two ey three acres 
yearly on my small farm, with- 
out interfering much with other 
business.* 

The present price of hemp, to- 
gether with the bounty given by 
the state to encourage; the culture 
of this useful plant, amounts to 
about 220 dollars per ‘ton, which 
bids fair to establish |its gee 
here ; and I aim fully satisfied, from 
my own experience, that at, the 
present day no branch of agricul- 
ture (where land is found suitable) 
can be carried on to so great ad- 
vantage as that of raising hemp : 
I have no doubt that our farmers 
will soon be convinced of the 
truth of this observation. It ha- 
ving been found by ‘experience 
both in Europe and America, that 
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may be grown on the same 
nd for 20 or thirty years in 
uccession, without lessening the 
or impoverishing the soil : 

this also will have its weight. 
The last season, I tried the ex- 
iment of raising hemip on a 
piece of diked marsh, the salt wa- 
ter having been kept off better 
thanone year. After being ditchi- 
ed, I had a small part near tlie 


| tpland, carefully dug and manur- 


with old dung that was well 
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mixed with sand: the hemp grew 
to full height and proved to be o* 
the best kind. This encovrage- 
ment has occasioned my preparing 
a larger piece for further trial. the 
next season, when I mean to make 
several experiments on the culti- 
vation and raising of hemp ; and, 
it any advaritase should accrue 
therefrom, | shall do myself the 
honour of communicating it to 
you as early as possible. 
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ITHERTO we have consi- 

dered originality of genius 
asexerted only in works of fan- 
y: but it is as high an endow- 
ment, and perhaps even more 
singular than the greatest force 
of imagination, to possess a ca- 
pacity of looking beyond the 
common views of mankind, in 
matters of reason and judgment. 
There is usually a dithculry at- 
tending exertions of this kind, 
which is not so often experienced 
mthe operations of fancy. The 
a philosopher (if we may be 
allowed the phrase) must fre- 
quently reject principles, and 
violate sida of thinking and 
reasoning, which have become 
sacred by prescription. His ge- 
ulus is obliged not only to push be- 
yond the usual limits of nature, but 
to over-leap, inits way, the bar- 
tiers of art and prejudice. Seve- 
tal modern philosophers deserve, 
on this account, high praise as 
iginals, Des Cartes, with a 
Rrainess of mind seldom exhi- 
ited, attacked and overthrew 
the empire of scholastic and me- 
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taphysical jargon, after it had 
been established over the minds 
of men, with the most despotic 
sway, for more than a thousand 
years. Like all other original 
writers, he had defects and imac- 
curacies, which men of smaller 
minds and more minute attention 
might supply or correct : but he 
struck the great outline of a 
noble and durable system of s¢i- 
ence. Bacon was, likewise, an 
original of the first magnitude. 
The exclusion of hypotheses from 
systems of philosophy, has done 
it more service than any other 
single event or discovery. Im- 
provements before this, were like 
the palliation and correction of 
symptoms in a diseased body : 
this improvement was like the 
renovation of the constitution, 
producing a sound and permanent 
state of health. It was an im- 
provement, likewise, which re- 

uired great self-denial to make, 
For this reason, probably, it was 
so late in its discovery. There 
is, in the human mind, a strong 
propensity to en an immediate 
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solution of ¢very difficulty or ob- 
scurity : in men of active and in- 
quisitive mids, this propensity 
is, at least, jas much stronger as 
their other powers are superior 
to those of a vulgar. It seems 
painfu! and igdignant to them to 
surrender up or suspend their 
judgment, of the cause of any 
fact or appealrance. How deeply 
the principle}in question is root- 
ed in the human mind, appears 
from the difficulty of following 
lord Bacon’s iplan of philosophi- 
zing, now it isdelineated. Those 
who profess;to follow, wander 
from it befote they are aware. 
They almost! insensibly mingle 
conjecture with induction, and 
invent hypothesis rather than 
confess their} ignorance, ‘To a 
man like lord Verulam, it must 
have required; great self-denial to 
adopt a methad of research which 
had to contend, in this manner, 
with human nature itself, as well 
as with all the systems of philo- 
sophy which; had ever existed. 
We have dwelt the longer on this, 
because, at first sight, nothing 
seems more oljvious in the disco- 
very, or easier in the practice, 
than the simple rule of following 
nature, and not proceeding further 
than facts will support us: yet 
it may be questioned if there was 
ever an invention more original 
than that of this simple rule ; or 
one to which! the human mind 
submits with: more reluctance. 
Sir Isaac Newton was pre-emi- 
nently an original philosopher, 
He had a mind!to grasp whatever 
execellence Wa§ already discover- 
ed, to supply whatever was defi- 
cient, and totperfect whatever 
was incomplete. He found sci- 
ence in an improving state ; but 
the brilliancy' of his additions 
xxade former (liscoveries appear 
like darkness. } The laws of gra. 
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vitation ; their application to the 
explanation of the révolutions and 
quantities of matter of the pla. 
nets ; the theory of the tides, 
the laws of light and colours, 
and fluxionary calculations, were 
all original discoveries. Any one 
of them would havé rendered a 
man immortal, and all of them 
united exalt the name of Newton 
above all praise. But it is not 
our object to give a history of 
philosophy, or a complete enume. 
ration of its original authors: 
we mean only to show, that there 
are authors of this’ description, 
and that the exertions of their 
genius are as valuable, and that 
they require as much strength of 
mind and do as mu¢h honour to 
human nature, as those which re- 
quire the greatest force of ima- 
gination. The difference between 
the poet and the philosopher is 
simply this—the one paints agree- 
able fictions ; the other discovers 
important realities : ;the talent of 
the one is just invention ; that of 
the other, sagacity dnd penetra. 
tion. Are those powers more 
valuable and of a higher order, 
which describe great and agreea- 
ble things in such a pyobable, con- 
sistent and striking nyanner, as to 
make them exist in the fancy when 
they do not exist if nature ;— 
or those which discoyer and ex- 
plain the manner of, operation, 
the preatness, the consistency, and 
the beauty of those works, which 
really exist as specimens of the 
wisdom, the power am(l the good- 
ness of God ? Whoever deter- 
mines this question, {determines 
the comparative excellence of an 
original poet and philgsopher. 
After what we have said on the 
value and lustre of original Tas 
lents, it is, perhaps, ee 
to recollect how rarely they are 
possessed. Nature bestows them 
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sometimes pass without experi- 
ening such an instance of her 
: Utility and fame, how- 

eer, are to be found ina much 
humbler sphere. We shall now 
endeavour to show, how their 
praise may be obtained in a way 
that may serve as a contrast to 
the one we have inentioned : this 
will be done by considering atten- 
tively what may be called the 
imitative or formed genius. That 
there are capacities of this kind 
nedsno demonstration. Our first 
aservation upon them, therefore, 
is, that only in an advanced state 
of improvement can they§ obtain 
their honours. Before there are 
examples to imitate, and precepts 
to instruct, the genius of imita- 
tioncan evidently not excel : yet, 
with these assistances, no inferior 
degree of literary praise is not 
equently acquired by men 
that, without them, would never 
have emerged from obscurity. 
The true character of this species 
of genius seems to be—great ac- 
curacy of taste united with some 
invention. Accuracy of taste dis- 
tinguishes, among the materials 
which study and thought have 
supplied, the excellent from the 
worthless ; and invention extends, 
combines, andarranges them. Ir 
seems to be the province of men 
thus qualified, to form science in- 
to systems ; to improve and illus- 
trate the several individual parts 
of which it is composed ; and to 


Converge the scattered rays of 


excellence to a point. It seems 
a hasty assertion to say, as has 
sometimes been done, that authors 
of this character possess nothing 
of genius, but only a correct and 
delicate taste. Taste, as already 
observed, only qualifies us to re- 
lish what is already produced : 
but writers of the present de- 
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scription do more than relish; 
they add to the stock of science : 
they extend its limits, they refine 
its materials, they heighten its 
power of pleasing, and give it to 
others with every recommenda- 
tion. Science, in their hands, is 
like the rough and unwrought 
particles of sweetness in the pos- 
session of the bee: they are 
found mixed and undistinguished ; 
they are separated, combined, and 
improved, by the skill and quali- 
ties of the artist. To drop the 
figure, the ‘imitative genius goes 
even farther than we have yet 
mentioned : it considers the ana- 
logy which subsists between sub- 
jects already discussed, and those 
which are not ; and, taking the 
former for a guide, it seiidibda 
what is really new, as well as si- 
milar in its nature. Mr. Pope, 
who has been denied the merit of 
genius, with more obstinacy, per- 
haps, than any man who possessed 
so much, has justly remarked, that 
our thoughts can no more be said 
to be not our own,because they are 
like those of our ancestors’, than 
our faces can-be said to be not our 
own, because they are like our fa- 
thers’. Resemblance is certainly 
not identity : and it is no incuri- 
ous speculation, when we observe 
these authors to be read as well 
as condemned the most. Indeed 
they seem, in common, to have a 
full compensation for wanting the 
brilliancy of original powers, 
and the praise which usually fol- 
lows them, in the consciousness 
of doing service to the world and 
honour to human nature. This 
is the most satisfactory reward, 
and it is one which men of the 
character we now describe, often- 
er than any other, possess. That 
ardour of passion and pursuit, 
which frequently attends the high- 
est degree of mental energy, often 
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destroys the ‘peace of its pesses- 
sor, and sometimes sullies his 
virtue and prevents his usefulness. 
A calmer state of mind, and tem- 
perature of passion, in a degree 
the gift of nature, and improved 
by patient industry in pursuit of 
science, is that which is oftenest 
seen to be most productive bath of 
happiness to the owner, and of uti- 
lity to the wotid. There are, no 
doubt, some exceptions to these 
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7. are few things of so 
delicate dnd precarious a na- 
ture ,as femaleireputation ; and the 
many and yarfous ways in which 
it may be injuyed, renders it very 
difficult entirely to escape censure, 
and avoid very dangerous errors. 
Misconducts it youth are seldom 
buriedin an increase of years; for 
the reputation of the woman, suf- 
fers tor the indiscretion ef the 
girl—Detractihg and envious peo- 
ple will not inake these distinc- 
tions; and eyen well intending 
persons cannot always. So that 
although increased experience and 
strengthened prudence may have 
entirely overcome the error ; yet 
having once fotten abroad, and 
received considerable augmenta- 
tions from its ;successive vehicles, 
the injury exists after the cause of 
it has ceased : pnd many who have 
heard of the frule, may, perhaps, 
never become acquainted with the 
reform- j 

To speak of' all the methods by 
which a girl ‘May injure herself. 
would be to extensive, by far, 
for a paper of this nature; |] shall, 
therefore, only make some re- 
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observations, as well as to the 
following comparison between the 
two species of genis which we 
have considered ; buc, in a general 
and complex view, it'may be said, 
with truth—that original talents 
are like a flower whith we admire 
for its beauty and its fragrance, 
while the imitative genius is like 
the slowly matured Hut solid fruit 
on which we depetid for subsis- 
tence. [To be consinued.] 
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marks on one which i canceive te 
be the most material; 

The company with which any 
person associates is, at all times of 
life, an important c nsideration, 
and cannot be too mabch attended 
to: to females thig caution 1s 
particularly necessary. ‘The oc- 
cupations and scenes; which both 
nature and custom have allotted to 
men, require a practital acquait- 
ance with mankind asd their man- 
ners; and a man, (ignorant of 
them, would be liable;to continual 
impositions and mistakes, and find 
little service from tle most €X- 
tensive book-knowledge: but wo- 
men are ina very different situa- 
tion: the sphere of , their busi- 
ness is most generally confined to 
the walls of their hotses, and al 
their duties are domestic. Here! 
would not be understpod, that it 
is unnecessary they sliould have 4 
liberal education, andan acquaint 
ance with the more #leasing Sr 
ences; such a knowledge will bea 
rational and entertaihing recreé 
tion in leisure; andi 1 am much 
pleased with the great encourage 
ment given to female academics m 
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Philadephia. But the fair sex have 
no occasion for an experimental 
knowledge of the dispositions and 

suits of mankind, of the finesse 
of villains, and the various me. 
thods of deceiving unsuspecting 
innocence. It is not necessary 
for them to frequent coffee- 
houses, &c. to acquire a know- 
ledge of mankind; or to trust 
themselves among all kinds of 
company, ta get acquainted with 
characters. But to come nearer to 
my principal object in this paper 
—gitls from twelve to fitteen 
years of age, who have not yet 
“gone into company,” as it is 
called, are apt to suppose that 
their actions are not regarded by 
the world, and that it is of little 
consequence what they do, pro- 
vided they commit no real crime. 
They have no idea, that so short- 
ly before their stepping forward 
into life, they are minutely watch. 
ed by the world; and their en- 
trance into it will be more or less 
agreeable, as they are more or 
less prepared for it, by the ob- 
servance of a conduct, which, 
though it may not be strictly ne- 
cessary in nature, yet should be 
attended to by those who meau 
to converse withthe world. They 
have no idea, that there are things 
which, though in themselves strict- 

innocent, are yet very impro- 
per, inasmuch as they are thought 
80 by those among whom we are 
to live, and without whose good 
Opinion we must lead a very unea- 
ri life; and though we admit that 
the thing itself isnot wrong, yet 
is certainly wrong and impru- 
dent to risque our happiness in 

ing it, merely because we can 
shew it is agreeable to reason. 
ut we argue in vain, when the 


Seheral practice and opinion of 


the world are against Us; and, 
When slandered and tormented by 
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every body, it isa poor consola- 
tion, that we can cry out, the 
world are fools, While we live 
among men, we must, as far as is 
consistent with virtue, conform 
ourselves to their manners, and 
bear with trifling violences upon 
our notions of strict propriety, 
in order to accommodate ourselves 
to some who, perhaps, would wish 
to please us; and escape that un- 
easiness which is the unavoidable 
consequence of a contrary cone 
duct. Thus, by not consider. 
ing these matters, girls fres 
quently fall into indiscretions, 
which they afterwards find reason 
to repent of, and difficulty to heal 
the consequent injury. Tell a 
young lady, that she is too 
free in her conversation and 
behaviour with the servants, or 
any —_— and she imme- 
diately exclaims, ‘‘ La! where is 
the harm of it.” If youthen re 
mind her of what people will say 
of such conduct, and that it may 
give occasion for unjust censures, 
she, in a pet, replies, “ I wish 
people would mind their own bu- 
siness ; they must have little to 
do, indeed, if they can watch and 
talk about me, and things that 
don’t concern them.” You get 
no other answer or satisfaction, 
if you teil them of rudeness in 
church, inthe street, to any body 
or any where. ‘Thus it is that, 
by an inconsiderate confidence in 
the innocency of their intentions, 
and a continual remembrance that 
they mean no barm, they throw a 
blemish on their name, which the 
prudence and industry of future 
years do not always efface. The 
truth is, there is a certain respect 
due from all to the opinion of the 
world, and which none ever re- 
fased, without suffering for it. 
The great failing among young 
people is, too mucu familiarity 
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with their inferiors, under a mis- 
taken notion that there is no me- 
dium betweer pride, and an un- 
becoming cohdescension. ‘The 
meanest have aclaimto our good 
behaviour andibenevolence, and to 
be treated with decency white they 
deserve it : bit none have a claim 
to our confiddnce or tamiliarity, 
except those Whose education ha: 
been such as te put them on a level 
with ourselvts, and secure us 
against their jndiscretions. And 
indeed the least observation will 
convince any )ne, that we do not 
even gain tht good opinion of 
those whom we treat with more 
familiarity than they have, or 
think they havea right to expect. 
"Dhtey will sooh cease to look upon 
your condescension as a favour; 
and you will find, that nothing is 
more certain! than that ‘ too 
much familiarity breedscontempt.’ 
But if, on thejcontrary, you con- 
duct yourself|with a distant re- 
spect, blended with good humour 
and inildness,, you will infallibly 
secure their esteem and command 
their services ium if you find it 
convenient, for a while, to throw 
off your reserve, and resume it 
again, it may be done without any 
loss of respett: indeed, an infe- 
rior is much rhore happy in such 
behaviour, than intheother. So 
we see that, jhether we consult 
our own ease, or that of our in- 
feriors ; or whether we wish to 
gain their esteem, and command 
their pio should carefully 


a 


avoid an undve familiarity: and 
{would recomend it to all, in 
their behaviour to any person, to 
be cautious wie to lose sight of 
the dignity of their own charac- 
ter; let therh never neglect to 
support that: dignity, if they 
would enjoy ieither their own 
approbation, | or the esteem of 
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those with whom they are ac. 
quainted. i 

i was, in some measure, led into 
these observations bi the perusal 
of the following letter from one 
of my correspondents: 


To the Retarer. 


Sir, 3 

Tam the father: of a couple 
of fine girls, the one about 14, the 
other 12 years of age. I have 
given them an eduvation which 
will entitle them to an acquaint. 
ance with our first class of peo- 
ple. I have been put to very con- 
siderable expense for accomplish. 
ments, but I have not! grudped it; 
as hope that the ¢redit which 
their appearance in the world will 
do themselves and me, will be an 
ample recompense. But, unfortu- 
nately for me, I live among — 
hours who pursue a mode of life 
very different from); mine; and 
whose poverty preverits them from 
giving their children an education 
equal to their wishes. Jt is m- 
possible for children to live near 
each other without am intercourse; 
and indeed when my girls were 
very young, I did nat cee 
it, thinking it would naturally 
drop, when the age of my daugh- 
ters should render it improper: 
but I was grievousiy mistaken ; 
for although they have now ar 
rived at that age, they still con 
tinue in a very familiar acquamt- 
ance with their former comps 
nions. If I speak to them about 
it, 1am directly answered, “ La: 
papa, they are honest, if they are 
poor; and they are as goud as we 
are.” This is all i; can get by 
talking with them; and I have 
never been able to caiavince them, 
that although an hemest person 
may be entitled to ouy regare, yet 
it does not follow that an mtumate 
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acquaintance should succeed. it. 
If you will say something on the 
subject, I shail take care they shall 
read it—and it may prove service- 
able, since we know that young 


Anecdote—Literary Intelligence. 
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folks regard a single line in print 
more than a bushel of verbal ad- 
vice. lam, 


Your humble servant, 
H. W. C. 
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For the cOLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


AN 
ie since the con- 
clusion of the late war, a 


oung American was present ina 
British play-house, where an in- 
terlude was performing in ridi- 
cule of his countrymen. A num- 
ber of American officers being 
introduced in tattered uniforms, 
and bare-foot, the question was 
put to them severally—What 
was. your trade before you enter- 
ed into the army ? One answered 
aiailor ; another, a cobler. The wit 
of the piece was to banter them 
for not keeping themselves cloath- 
ed and shod ; but before this could 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


be gotten out, the American ex- 
claimed from the gallery, “ Great- 
Britain beaten by tailors and cob- 
lers !huzza !” A tumultuous varie- 
ty of noises was heard in the as- 
sembly—clapping, hissing, shout- 
ing ‘* Where is he? Who is he ?” 
The consequence might have been 
fatal to him, had he been disco- 
vered ; but he had the address 
to conceal himself {rom their en- 
quiry ; and this circumstance has 
served him as a subject of mer- 
riment among his friends ever 
since. 
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LITERARY 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MEDICAL, 


R. WALKER, fellow of the royal 
college of surgeons, Edinburgh, who 

has been many years in extensive practice, 
has announced a * medical and political 
enquiry into the small-pox,” in one vo- 
lume, 8vo. in which it is the author’s 
chief aim to establish a new mode of prac- 
tice for obviating the more violent symp- 
toms. Some questions he proposes are 
Not less interesting to the practitioner than 
cutious in speculation, as their objects are 
some deviations from the common plan of 
Weatment. After a short history of the 
disease, he proceeds to examine the exten- 
sive use that has been made in the present 
day of the pathology of the living solid. 
He Proposes a complete refutation of it, so 
far at least as regards the present disease, 
reviving and maintaining, in all its latitude, 
the humoral pathology, and its application 
in the small-pox. ‘Lhe ladies are indebt- 
ed to the doctor, for investigating the cause 
of pits, and proposing means of preventing 
Ormity. Thoughts en the possibuity et 


¢xterminating the disease, conclude the 
work. We expect it about the middle of 
the winter [the late winter. | 

Dr. Cusson, vjce-professor-royal of bo- 
tany at Montpellier, has published enquiries 
into the regularities observable sometimes 
in the pfogress of the innoculated small- 
pox, and the confidence to be placed in 
those innoculations. The doctor, after ex- 
amining the appearances of the several sta- 
ges of inaoculated small-pox, the local 
eruption, the eruptive fever, the general 
eruption, the filling and turning of the pus- 
tules, notices the tregularities which 
sometimes occur in each of these stages. 
He divides the species of the disease into 
two classes: the one preservative, con- 
sisting of, first, that which is regular tn all 
its stages ; second, that which ts slow inits 
progress; third, that which exhibits either 
the local or general eruption alone, but ac- 
companied with fever ; fourth, that i0 
which the successive or erysipelatous erup- 
tiens appear, fifth, that in + hich che suppu- 
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tation is incomplete, and the turning late, 
The other non-preservative, COMPO Egy 
first, that which is without effect ; second, 
that which prodhces local affections, and 
without fever hist which exhibits on- 
ly the eruptive feyer, without inflammation 
of the wound or truption ; fourth, that of 
which the progress 1s remarkably rapid ; 
fifth, that in whith there is no eruption, 
though attended with inflammation of the 
wound and fever, Though many of the 
doctor’s assertiows are contrary to the 
opinions of inaocelators, in general, yet his 
known experienceand abilities render him 
of sufficient impoftance to merit a careful 
éxamination. 

Dr. Gaspard Landis has published, at 
Gottingen, an octévo treatise, entitled De 
Melancholia ex Mente, &c.—on melancholy 

roceeding from affections of the mind. 

he doctor define} melancholy to be a de- 
bility of the soul, produce by disorder of 
the body ; in which we are forcibly struck 
with external or imhaginary objects, so that 
it is impossible t® resist the ideas arising 
from them, to frée ourselves from those 
ideas, or change them by the help of rea- 
son. The aitielogy is followed by many 
practical observaticns. 

Dr. V. Picco has lately published an 
octavo volume at Turin, which contains six 
dissertations on fingi. From the obser- 
vations of Wilk, Weiss, and Munchausen, 
on what has been supposed the seeds of 
these plants ; the cadaverous smell they ex- 
hale when putrid ¢ their sudden growth ; 
and their being found now in one place, 
now in another ; M. P. embraces the opini- 
on of those who class ther as zoophytes, 
The poisonous qualities of these plants, 
the symptoms they iproduce, the most effica- 
cious remedies, with the ayatemy and phy- 
siology of the orghns and mechanism of 

‘ 


Recipe. 


deglutition, a severe affection of which is in 
some measure with pathognomonic sign 
of the use of deleterious mushrooms, fol. 
low the natural history. ‘ 

The Journal de Medicin of Paris informs 
us, that the inhabitants of that city and its 
environs, during the last;summer, have 
been afflicted with catarrhal and arthritic 
complaints; that rheums, cholics, vomit 
ings, and loosenesses were not less nu- 
merous, to which were fréquently added 
mucous dysenteries. Corfplaints of the 
throat, fluxions, and opthalmies, were 
very inflammatory, requirittg repeated and 
even topical bleedings, The former some- 
times turned putrid, but they all yielded 
readily to the usual remedies. Wandering 
pains and head-achs, accesmpanied with 
dizziness, were frequent ; but one or two 
bleedings, diluents, and purgatives, easily 
dissipated these complaints :,eruptions were 
common. The measles, though regular 
and benign, required repeat$d emetics and 
purgatives, on account of /the glandular 
swellings accompanying them, from which 
few children were exempt» The small- 
pox were very favourable; seldom con- 
fluent, nor then dangerous. ; Acute ciseases 
of the breast, were constanily complicated 
with rheumatism, more inflammatory than 
in the spring, but easily removed, as were 
inflammatory fevers. Putrid fevers were 
common; slow in their pragress, but sel- 
dom fatal, Intermittents were rare: ano- 
malous fevers proportionably more nume- 
rous, but neither of them obftinate. Scor- 
butic complaints were very common, 
well as those of the liver. Many were at- 
tacked with dry coughs, with pain and tu- 
mefaction of the stomach;| which were 
instantly removed by the 4pplication of 
leeches, but returned if tomics were ne- 
glected. ANALYTICAS REVIEW. 
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A new method of rifying common SALT : 
By the cary of Dundonald. 
eer saltjusually contains an ad- 

mixture of thagnesian and vilriolic 
salts, which sieviaie ils good qualities both 
as a seasoner and preserver of food. ‘These 
cannot be removed! by the common pro- 
cesses, without moteexpence and difhculty 
thaneconomical putposes willallow, But 
his lordship’s locedog possesses a wonder- 
ful degree of facility and accuracy. It is 
simply this: Letany quantity of salt be put 
into a conical vessek with a small hole at 
the bottom, and plated in a moderate heat : 
pour a saturated sdlutioa of salt, boiling 
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! 

hot, into the vessel, and it will gradually 
pass through the hole, withaut dissolving 
any of the common salt, tsough tt will 
carry off a large proportior: of the other 
salts with which it is usually ontaminated : 
make a brine with some cf the purified 
salt, and repeat the process a second time: 
this may be again repeated, at pleasure, 
till the required degree of purity is obtam- 
ed. Each washing carries off nine tenths 
of the salts which render the mass impure : 
so that after one washing, the impurity 15 
one tenth; after the secon, one hun- 
dredt'; after the third, owe thousandth 
part of its original quality. |} 
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ol. 

ms SONNET f¢0 @WALL-FLOWER. 

ts 

io i WEET flow’r, th’ earliest harbinger of spring ! 
. Permit the muse to celebrate thy bloom, 
as The yellow tincture of thy painted wing, 

od Thy verdant foliage, and thy rich perfume. 
e 

oe Yet these, alas ! and all thy fading charms, 
‘. Are but the emblems of our changeful fate, 
d } From spring surrender’d into winter’s arms, 
E From grave to yay, from lively to sedate. 


; } Yet teach us still, like thee, t’ enjoy the hour 

¢ That now to mirth and gaiety’s decreed, 

! And leave the rest to that superior pow’r 

Who best can tell what prospects should succeed : 


So shall sweet hope our bosoms long sustain. 
And free them fiom, at least, anticipated pain. 
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The HAPPY PAIR. 


EEP in a vale (by nature’s hand 
With verdant plenty gayly drest, 
With such as Eden’s happy land 
In earliest days th’ Almighty blest)— 


The good Amyntor’s cottage rear’d, 
With decent pride, its lonely head ; 

While all the country round rever’d 
The tenants of the humble shed. 


In calm content, life’s eve to close, 
‘Hither the happy swain retir’d ; 
And here, in undisturb’d repose, 

He found whate’er his heart desir’d. 


He knew those scenes of noise and_ strife 
Where folly, fraud, and falsebood reign, 

Where all the social joys of life 
Are drown’d in business, care and pain : 


Where mad ambition thirsts for sway, 
And pow’r high wields th’ oppressive rod ; 
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Columbian Parnassiad. 


Where traitors kiss but to betray 
Their friend, their country, and their God, 


{ 
Het, too, had mix’d amid the throng 
(That gayly dance in folly’s train; 
hieet moment brought along 


perience of her galling chain. 


For oft (when night the face of things 
ithin her mantle would invest) 
Reflection’s deep implanted stings ' 
ere rankling in his tortur’d breast. 
i 
a by sophistry he strove 
der keen sensations to repress ; 


All—all, he felt, conspir’d to prove 
He wander’d far from happiness : 


At{leugth th’ impetuous heat of youth 
To sober reason’s sway resign’d 
Thé charms of virtue and of truth 

Niffus’d their splendour o’er his mind. 


He jleft the town—he sought the plain, 
lelighted with the rural scene, 

When all (twas spring’s delightful reign) 
Was gayly drest in native green. 


With joy his breast began to swell, 
id thus in ecstacy he cried— 
‘Yq piddy scenes—a long farewell ! 
‘ Bex ye haunts of vice and pride ! 


‘For never from the blissful spot } 
‘Shall once my wand’ring footsteps stray 5 
* But here l’ll rear my peaceful cot, 
‘And virtue here shall bless my day: | 


‘ Hdre simple food shall deck my board, 
‘ And sprightly health attendant wait; 
‘While luxury and vice, abhorr’d, 
‘ yi banish to the pamper’d great.’ 


But {soon a soft invader came 
His boasted calmness to controul, 
And}Cupid lighted up his flame 
Within Amyntor’s placid soul. 


Of all the nymphs that trod the mead 
Mira was fairest, was the best, 
Her | form not faucy could exceed, 


wae heav’n be purer than her breast : 
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Amyntor saw, and felt her charms ; 

He fear’d the maid would not approve ; 
He sigh’d to gain her to his arms, 

But trembled to declare his love, 


‘ In vain we hope,’ he oft would cry, 

‘ To rest secure from fortune’s frown ; 
‘ Where’er we go, where’er we fly, 

‘ Her malice hunts its victims down.’ 


At length he told his artless tale, 
__ His artless tale she deign’d to hear ; 
Congenial wishes soon prevail’d, 

And Hymen join’d the happy pair. 


Unceasiag pleasures crown’d their days, 
No jar domestic e’er arose: 

Studious of love, and prompt to please, 
Their lives pass’d on in calm repose. 


A youth who from the city stray’d, 
By chance directed to their cot, 
Related oft the tale, and said 
He’d emulate no other lot. F. 
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CANTATA for ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


Recitative. 


O him whose wisdom, by divine command, 

Banish’d dark ignorance from Scotia’s land, 
And bade her sons aspire to virtue’s praise ; 
To him the song of gratitude we raise ! 


Air, Happy Clan. 


In Gothic barbarism she lay, 

To superstition’s arts a prey ; 
Till learned Andrew’s cheering ray 
Dispers’d the dreary night. 

He chas’d the arts of pagan Rome, 

The Saxons’ superstitious gloom 

And dar’d God’s image to illume 
With true religion’s light. 


Recitative. 
Nor less to him with due respect we bend, 
Whose various virtues prov’d him man’s best friend ; 


Who planted arts in Scotland’s genial soil ; 
Nor found the land-ungrateful to his toil. 
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| 

| Air, I phigene. 
| To cheer with reason’s lamp the mind, 
| 

| 

| 


With morals useful and refin’d, 
Man’s nature to adorn, | 

Resembles, midst a waste of snows, 

Those charms, which fancy’s aid best 
On Glastonbury’s thorn. 


i 
} 
t 
OWws 


Recitative. 


Why jshould I vainly strive in feeble verse | 
The Wwond’rous charms of Scotia to rehearse? 
Her }arious worth in hist’ry’s honour’d page 
Proves her th’ illustrious mirror of each page. 
, Air, Auld lang Syne. 
Her chiefs in council and in fight 
| Unfading laurels won ; 
‘They met the dawning rays of light, 
:Or sougut the setting sun. 

om north to south ler fame is spread ;-~- 
‘[lustrious as their sires, 

fer sons on Asia’s plains have bled, 

‘Or glow’d with Freedom's fires. 


aren eer 


- Recitative. 
: : 
Charnj'd by the dawning glories of the west, | 
Their; vows to gen’rous Freedoth were address‘d. 
Bold was each heart ; decided was each voice ; 
For her they struggled, and with her rejoice. 
Air, Sheriff Muir. | 
To St. Andrew’s renown 
Our glad bumpers we crown, 
His memory ever peperding ; 
On this festive day 
Thus our homage we pay, 
All national wrangles discarding. 


Chorus. 


‘hus I drihk, and you drink, and he drinks, and ail drink ; 
With ae his memory rewarding. 


’ 
: 
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On America’s strand 
Whoever shall land, 

; country, which hore him, may think of ; 
Then, brave lad, fill your glass !+- 
To the saint and your lass 
i 

‘ 

( 

‘ 

8 

| 

I 


The 


Never Scrupie a bumper to drink off. . 


Chorus. Thus [ drink, &e. &e. 
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g. Their worth we revere 
Who one day in the year 

Set meee for this wise recreation ; 
, ut, if free from guile, 

, St. Andrew will smile 

On the worthy of ev’ry nation, 


Chorus. Thus I drink, &c. &c. 
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| OSSIAN’S ADDRESS fo the SUN, versified.* 


SUN ! in all-surpassing glory bright, 

Whence flow thy beams and everlasting light ? 
Thou comest forth in majesty array’d, 

{ The stars, diminish’d of their lustre, fade : 
: The moon, confessing thy superior sway, 
| Sinks in the western wave beneath thy fiery ray : 
Thou movest sole in one superior round, 
i And no companion of thy course is found. 
To thee compar’d, life's as the lightning’s gleam, 
Swift as a sound, and transient as a dream : 
Oaks on the mighty mountains fall away, 


The mighty mountains shall themselves decay : 
The ocean rises, and again subsides ; 
Now shines the moon, and now her beauty hides : 


But thou art still the same, tho’ tempests rise, 
Loud thunders roar, and lightning fire the skies. 
Rejoicing in thy brightness irom on high, 

Thou view'st the tempests which deform the sky. 

In vain on Ossian streams thy dazzling ray ! 
Dark, dark to him is all the blaze of day ! 

Thou in the cast no more to him wiit rise; 

Thy golden tresses, glitt’ring in the skies, 

To him are sunk in night, no more to glad these eyes ! 

Perhaps, like me, e’en thou must fade away, 

And all thy brightness, like my life, decay ; 

No more wilt thou the call of morning bear, 

No more on high in gorgeous pomp appear, 

But rest at ease, while circling darkness shrouds 


Thy streaming splendours in her ebon clouds. 


* Ths address will bring to the reader's recollection the beautiful exordium of 


Milton-— 
“ Hail ! holy light ! offspring of heav’n, first born,”’ &c. 


Ossian, like Homer and Milton, was blind. 


"See the same subject handled by the late doctor Ladd, p. 248 of the 1st volume of 
MUS Magazine. ‘ 
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he Chronicle. 


f 
FONEIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


LMOST evely part of Europe has, of 

laie, suffered extremely by storms, 
floods, aud the ufecommon severity of the 
winter; and vasti damage has beea done 
among the shipping in the European seas 
and ports. The foreign prints teem with 
accuunts of devastation, famine, and varied 
distress: many persons have beea frozen 
to death. And he West-India islands have 
sustained great injhry from the warring cle- 
ments. 

Such was the figour of the late winter, 
that in one nighttduring the siege of Oc- 
zakow, 40 solders were frozen to death 
in the entrenchménts-——great quantities of 
ice were formed én the Black Sea-~at Co- 
ligne, the Rhine was frozen, so that wag- 
gons and heavy cafriages were drawn across 
u—the Sound affgrded, fer some time, a 
regular communicftion between Denmark 
and Sweden upow the ice—at Leipsic, on 
the 17th Decembér, Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter fell 27° below 0; which isfrom 5 to 
7 degrees lower }than in the remarkable 
winters of 1739 ahd 1740—at Nayjand, in 
Suffolk, England jit tell on the 5th fanua- 
ry, 15° below i a point, and when 
carvied out of doays, it sunk 7 1-2 degrees 
lower, the baromfter was unusually high at 
the same time, ut Ing up to go inches 7 
tweliths, 

FRIANC E., 

Versailles, Dec. {s: 1788. The assembly 
of (ve notables, Which convened here on 
the 6b ult, was flissolved yesterday by a 
speech from the kjng in person 

Paris, Jan 2. {The king suppoited by 
the unanimous wishes of his people, has at 
last triumphed ober the repeated aitempts 
of nobles a.d parliaments to maintain, in 
the siates-general of the kingdom, the an- 
cient aristocraticulprinciples. Mr. Neckar 
stands bigh with bis majesty and the peo- 
ple. The states-generai are to assemble 
acain on the 27th April ; the deputiesto be 
#( leasx 10Co—t0 pe elected by the people 
1 Froportion to the population and contri- 
butions of eacl district, all ancient forms 
and customs notwithstanding, The tepre- 
sentatives of the dommons are to be equal 
in number to thetwhole number of ‘those 
of the clergy, nobility and judiciary order ; 
and the same propprtion has been, or will 

t 


oo 


be established for the peculiar states of eacis 
province. { 

The king has given up to of the most 
dangerous prei ogatives of she crown, name- 
ly, lettres de cachet, and the power of rai- 
sing a revenue without the consent of the 
states. No (ettres de cachei'(or general war. 
rants) are in future to bei issued withont 
special reasons; and these feasons are to be 
set forth in the warrant, aril the legality to 
be ascertained and tried by'the judges, 

By various advices frora France, there 
appears to be great confusion among the 
different orders in Brittany. A numerous 
body of people having agsembled before 
the palace of Rennes, to see the two first 
orders of the state ceme aut, some mem- 
bers commanded the maréchaussee to dis 
perse the crowd, which being too rigorous. 
ly obeyed, many spectators were killed. 
An engagement ensued between the chiet 
of the citizens and the noblesse, in which 
more blood was spilled ; three persons of 
note were killed. Mess:3. Boishue and 
Dubois fell. in the fray. | Messrs. Noue, 
Chateaugeron, and Chateaubourg, are & 
mong the wounded. 

ENGLAND. 

London, Feb. 27. The physicians who 
attend the king have this dey reported him 
restored to a proper stat¢ of mind and 
health. 

Liverpool, Marche. The, ample pecunt 
ary rewards paid by the mpgistrates of this 
town, for saving and recovering drowned 
persons, have been productive of great good 
in the cause of humanity. | Of 70 persons 
brought to the house of rec¢ption, between 
Nov. 1787 and Jan. 178g, sixty-seven were 
recovered. 

SPAIN, 

Madrid, Fan. 18, Charles the IV. king 
of Spain was proclaimed in this city ye 
terday.s Numerous promotions have been 
made, both civil and military : among the 
latter, 22 major-generals, 36 baigadiers = 
be major-gencrals, and 53 colonels to 
brigadiers. fo ‘ 

When the chief officer of Arragoa * 
dresses the king of Spain on! his corona‘iou 
day, he makes use of these express” 
words :— We who are equal to yous and 
have more power than you, jcreate you 
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hing and lord, provided you will protect 
our rights and privileges : if not, you are 
no longer Our monarch. 

GENEVA. 

Feb, 2. Ascarcity of corn having induced 
the senate to taise the price of bread one 
hallpenny 19 the 1b it was ‘publicly pro- 
claimed on Monday last, the 26ch ult. On 
that very evening a party of ma.ecoutents 
began to break all the lamps, and the alarm 
became general; but government did not 
permit their troops which only peraded 
through some parts of the city) to fire on 
thenwuters. The next day the populace, 
not finding themselves any where torcibly 

» proceeded to greater outrages, by 

dwarming small parties of the miliua, and 
firing on larger detachments that were seut 
toresist them. Inthis conflict onecaptain 
and six privates were killed, and several 
were wounded on both sides ‘The popu- 
lace then took possession of two of the 
city gates, and prevailed on many of the 
garrison to join them, and at length forced 
ihe government to reduce bread to its for- 
mer price. After this an apparent tran- 
willity succeeded ; but it was not of long 
duration. The populace, perceiving they 
had little to fear from the activ ity of the 
guirison, ho.tilitics were again commenced 
the agth ult, when the insurgents renewed 
their attack on severa] detachments of mi- 
itiaaud drove them from tve city gates; 
which they still remain in possession of, 
and insist on having such of their confede- 
fates’ arms as had been taken from them 
iestored, and that the republic of Geneva 
shall be new modelled, 

In addition to the above authentic ac- 
Count, we have since heard that the revolt- 
et, whose numbers had considerably in- 
creased, were proceeding to comnut fum 
ther disorders, to the great terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants ; when a body of the 
tegulars were called oui to march against 
them with six pieces of cannon, in order 
to disperse and quell them ; but the male- 
Contenis, expecting such am attack, had 
Prepared a number of fire-engines, from 
which they discharged such torrents of 
bouling water, incorporated with other nox- 
lus ingredients, as scalded aud terrified 

regulars to so great a degree, that they 
retreated, and abandoned their arullery, 
which the rioters took immediate posses~ 
‘ion of. —[ Letter to England }} 


GERMANY. 
-Choczim surrendered tothe Imperialists, 
aiter a very tedious siege—having obtained 


*ttraordinary terms in favour of the place. 


Ae€commanding pacha determined not to 
Yield till he had killed the last 2 camels 
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Vienna, Jan. 17. Amofficer arrived from 
Semlin, 1 consequence of the pacha of 
Belgrade having proposed to the Austrian 
commaadcr to prolong the truce now exist- 
ing between the Turkish and Imperial 
arms, till the ast of July—but this, ic is 
believed, will uot be agreed io by theem- 
peror. 

The Austrian provinces on the front crs 
of Poland are ordered to be put into asiate 
of complete defence ; as that uuhappy king- 
doi isexpecied to become the theaire of 
au inveterate war, as soon as the Imperial 
armies ean take the field. 

It is said, the Imperial troops expended 
during the last ca.apaiga, amouakd te 
g5,000 men. 

AUSTR'AN FLANDERS 

Brussels, Fan, 23. Measures of a very 
important nature are preparing ‘a Hasnault 
and Brabant. The emperor scems deier- 
mined either to bring the inhabuanw under 
subjection, or lose the country. The old 
form of government is to be suspended, 
and miliary law proclaimed throughout 
these countries on the 26th mstant. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Jau.27. The king has ap- 
pointed the s.aces of this kingdom to assem- 
ble on the 26:4 February, for the purpose 
of determining on, first, cither peace with 
Russia and Denmark; or, second, the pro 
per means of carrying on the war. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, Dec. 1788. On the «6th 
instant, the Russians under prince Potem- 
kin, took Oczakow by storm, from the 
Turks, The capture of the place was ra- 
ther unexpected, A bomb from the be- 
siegers, (another account says a red hot 
shot) having fallen on the powder magazine, 
blew it up, and occasioned a breach in the 
walls, large enough to tempt an assault, 
The Turks defended themselves with the 
most determined bravery; and a dreadful 
slaughter ensued. An ofheial account, 
transmitted to prince Gallitzin. the Russiaa 
ambassador at Vienna, tells us thatthe be- 
siegers amounted to 14,000 mew, the gar- 
rison 12,000; and that 7400 of the lattee 
were killed on the field, besides those 
sabred in the houses: that the Russians 
lost in the assault 1000 men, including 189 
officers ; that there were 25,000 inhabitants 
in the place, among whom were 4900 very 
fine women-—~and that though the grand 
magazine had been blown up, yet a great 
quantity of ammunition, of ail kinds, was 
taken, together with goo metal cannoa and 
mortars. The capture of this place ts 
deemed of great importance to tre Crimea 

ad the Black Sea. 
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TURKEY: 

Constantinople,| Oct. 3, 1788. On the roth 
of last month, the selikcar of the grand 
vizir arrived with the news of an affair, in 
which the grand vizir had forced the pas- 
sage of Mehadi , and taken that city. The 
resistance of cht Austrian troops, and the 
fire of their artgllery, costthe Turks 10,000 
men, The gragd vizir had fixed his quar- 
ters at the Lagaretta of the Bannat, and 
Hassan pacha was advancing towards Te- 
mesware with 45,000 men. On the egth 
there were brotight in here 150 Austrian 
prisoners, a “yar of colours, and 30 
wageons filled jwith sabres, cuirasses, fu- 
sils, &c. ‘These spoils were taken in the 
action which pieceded the capture of Me- 
hadia. The Ottomans likewise took ten 
pieces of cannoh, 

Oct. 21. ‘Thé kaimaican has been de- 

osed : the reisteffendi, or vice-chancellor 
isdead. The held of Ibrahim pacha is 
exposed at the |seraglio : it was taken off 
by order of thefgrand vizir, for not having 
yielded all the lassistance in his power te 
the prince Ipsijanti, at Jassy, when that 
prince was madt prisoner 

Oct. 2g A cfrtain number of Christian 
heads and ears, jmostly Austrian, are daily 
exposed at the} gates of the seragiio; and 
the prisoners ar¢ treated with great rigour. 
Captain Jelcki, dn Austrian officer, has been 
exhibited as a dpectacle to the péople of 
this metropolis,; and exposed to thew in- 
sults. Hits earnest may be conceived 
trom the follow!ng extract of a letter writ- 


UNITED 


X PECTATHON, rendered doubly keen 
_4 by a long feries of disappointments, 
will, it is now fhoped, be soon gratified : 
may the blessitgs of a good government 
reward the paticht sufferings of patriotism. 
After a long night of political apprehension, 
we at length behold the dawn of national 
happiness :-—may the few clouds. which 
still hover in our, political hemisphere spee- 
dily vanish, > ct let us not be too san- 
guine, nor too impatient : suffer not fancy 
to govern, wheh the calmest investigation 
18 Necessary, anq the maturest delileration 
esseniial to ourtpolitical weal. We must 
acknowledge, tHat much is required from 
the new federal overnment ; but tirne must 
be taken to bhing it forth with effect. 
The dignity and welfare of a great, wide- 
extended emrpiré, are at stake ; and cox- 
€RESS, headad y our beloved chief, are 
undoubtedly awhre, that their first ste 
will be declaratbry, a 
saratbry, in some measure, of 
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ten by lieutenant Geitz, who is of; 
with him here, dated cht esth June 

‘* They transported me in ten days from 
the convent of Sinai (near the defile of Te. 
mesch) to Constantinople, We went with 
incredible swiftness, aid my horse tell 
twice; but I could not fall off myself, a 
we were placed on large rack- saddles, with 
our hands tied behind ‘us, and our feet 
fastened under our hors¢s’ bellies. They 
likewise treated us, everywhere we camé, in 
the most cruel manner, and we every mos 
ment found we were in the haids of barba. 
rians- Onthe 12th of April wearrived a 
Constantinople. They ticd twelve Christian 
heads round my neck, asd iv that manner 
made me pass through tit city, amidst the 
shouting and insults of the populace, the 
women even spitting in our faces.” 

WEST-INDIES. 

The sugar estates in | amaica are at pres 
sent extremely flattering—-they promise to 
yield this season 1-6th more than they did 
the last; while those in the windward 
islands exhibit a very different prospect, 
In St. Kitt’s, instead of 16,000 hogsheads 
of sugar which they expetted to make from 
this year’s crop, they dojnot now look for 
more than a fourth of that quantity; and at 
Antigua the prespect 1s go less unpleasant. 
It is occasioned by an insect called the borer, 
which perforates the cane, and by working 
downwards, entirely destroys the root. It 
generally first appears in dry weather, and 
will desolate a considerable tract of cane 
land in the course of a few days. 
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' 
their future progress in the trust reposed i 
them. The mind of every citizen im the 
union is anxiously anticipating the decl- 
sions of this august body, an | all hearts 
beat in unison : the eyes of foreign 1 
tions are fixed on its proceedings ; while 
the great legislator of the! universe is ready 
to bestow those bless ngs which the wis 
dom, the justice and integrity of his set- 
vants shall be found to deserve. 
Commencement of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
under the new constitution. 

New-York, April1. This day a quorum 
of the HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES CF 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED sTATES 
was first formed, when (the hon. Fredene 
Augustus Muhlenberg, member from po 
sylvania, was chosen their :peaker ; and Jor 
Beckley, esq. of Virginia, ther clerk. y 

On the 5th, the senaze OF THE ©° f 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATS 4 
made a quorum ; and, on the — 
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Gh. Both houses proceeded to busi- 


nthe senate having chosen the hon. Joha 
on, of New-Hampshue, president 
tm. for the purpose of opening and 
counting the votes for a president and 
vice-president of the United States, agreea- 
bly to the constitution ; the house of repre- 
sentatives attended in the senate chamber— 
when the president pro tern. having opened 
ond examined the ballots of the electors— 
declared 

Grorce WASHINGTON, esq. president 
of the United States, and Joun Avams, 

. vice-president. —It is unnecessary to add, 
that his excellency, the president, was elect- 
td byan unanimous vote. 

Charles Thomson, esq. secretary to the 
latecongress, was soon afterwards dispateh- 
ed for Mount-Vernon, to announce his ex- 
cellency’s promotion to this high othce. 

On the 8th, the senate appointed Samuel 
Allen Otis, esq. their secretary. 

The same day the chief justice of New- 
York, attending for the purpose. adminis- 
tered to the speaker and members of the 
house of representatives, the oath required 
by the constitution 

The house then resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, onthestate of the union; 
and proceeded to the discussion of means 
forraising a revenue, by an impost on goods, 
wares and merchandize imported into the 
United States, 

The doors are thrown open for the ad- 
mission of citizens into the gallery. 

On the 21st the vice-president of theUnited 
States arrived from Boston at New-York, 
having received every mark of respect 
on the routethither, His reception at the 
seat of the federal government was no less 
flattering, And, 

On the egth, arrived at the same place, 
his exceliency GEORGE WASHING- 
TON, president of the United States. 
Every mark of affectionate respect, evety 
possible demonstration of joy, was eagerly 
shewn to this illus:rious officer, by every 
class and description of people through 
whom he passed from Virginia till bis arri- 
val at New-York; where the citizens of 
that place were no less anxious to display 
their unfeigned regard and respect. 

On the last of April, pursuant to a re- 
solution of the two houses, the ceremony 
of Maugurating his excellency, as PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WAS pet- 

formed. The scene was solemn and im- 
pressive-—-and the acclamations of the peo- 
ple rent the air. ; 

The procession moved from the house of 

© president in Cherry-street, throug’ 
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Dock-street and Broad-street to Federal 
Hall, Withina short distance of the Hall, 
the troops, consisting of cavalry, artillery 
and infantry, formed a line on each side of 
the street. His excellency passing between 
the ranks, was conducted into the building, 
and inthe senate chamber introduced to 
both houses of congress. Soon afterwards, 
accompanied by the two houses, he went 
into the gallery froming Broad-stréet ; 
where, in the presence of an immense con- 
course of citizens, he took the oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution; which was ad- 
ministered by the chancellor of the state of 
New-York. His exceilency was then pro- 
claimed by the chancellor PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITEDSTATES. This wasanswere 
ed by the discharge of thirteen cannon, 
and loud and repeated huzzas: the presi- 
dent now bowea to the people, and again 
they rent the air with their acclamations. 
His excellency, with the two houses, then 
retired to the senate chamber, where he 
made the loliowing speech. 

* Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, 

* and of the House of Representatives ! 

* Among the vicissitudes incident to life, 
‘ no event could have filled me with great- 
‘er anxieties, thanthat of which the notifi- 
* cation was transmitted by your order, 
‘and received on the 14th day of the pre- 
‘sent month. On the one hand, 1 was 
‘ summoned by my country, whose voice I 
‘can never hear but with veneration and 
* Jove,trom a retreat which I had chosen with 
‘ the fondest predilection, and, in my flat- 
‘ tering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
‘as the asylum of my declining years; a 
* retreat which was rendered every day 
‘more necessary as well as more dear 
‘to me, by the addition of habit to inclt- 
‘ nation, and of frequent interruptions tn 
‘health, to the gradual waste com- 
‘ mitted on it by ume, On the other 
‘ hand, the magnitude and dilficulty of the 
‘trust to which the voice of my country 
‘ called me, being suthciert to awaken in 
‘the wisest and most experienced of her 
‘ citizens, a distrustful scrutiny into his qua- 
‘ lifications, could not but overwhelm with 
‘ despoudence one, who, imheriting infe- 
‘ rior endowments from nature, and un- 
‘ practised in the duties of ciwil adminis- 
‘ tration, ought to be peculiarly conscious 
‘ of his own deficiencies. In this conflict 
‘ of emotions, all I dare aver ts, that it has 
‘ been my faithful s.udy to collect my du- 
‘ty from a just appreciation of every cir- 
‘ cumstance, by which it might be affected. 
¢ I I dare hope is, that, u 1m executing 
‘ this task, I have been too much swayed 
‘by a grateful remembrance of forme: 
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‘ instances, or Py an affectionate sensibi- 
* lity to this Towa proof of the con- 
* fidence of my}fcllow-citizeus ; and have 
‘thence too lit#le consulted my incapacity 
© as well as disinclination, for the weighty 
“and untried gares before me ; my 7707 
‘ will be palliajed by the motives which 
* misled me, anli its consequences be judg- 
‘ed by my cointry, with some share of 
* the partiality 1 which they originated. 

* Such being the impressions under which 
‘1 haye, in obddience to the public sum- 
* mons, operon to the present station, it 
* would be pecuhiarly improper to omit, in 
* thas first ofhcia} act, my fervent supplica- 
* cations tv ‘hat Almighty Being who rules 
* over the univctse—who presides in the 
* councils of nations, and whose providen- 
* tial aids can suptply every human defect— 
‘that nis benedietion may consecraie to 
“the liberties anfl happiness of the people 
* of the United Siates, a government institu- 
“ted by themselves for these essential pur- 
* poses; and mal enakle every instrument 
* employed in its,administration to execute 
* with success thd functions allotted to his 
‘charge. In aye gies. this homage to the 
* Great Author of every public and private 
* good, I assure myself that it expresses 
* your sentiments) not less than my own ; 
* por those of myjfellow-citizens at large, 
* less than either. | No people can be bound 
‘to acknowledgejand adore the inyisible 
hand, which coriducts the affairs of men, 
more than the people of the United States. 
Every step by which they have advanced 
to the character df an independent nation, 
seems to have bebn distinguished by some 
token of providential agency. And in 
the important revolution just accomplish- 
ed in the syscerp of their united govern- 
* ment, the tranquil deliberations, and vo- 
¢ luntary consent qf so many distinct com- 
* munities from which the event has result- 
‘ed, cannot be cémpared with the means 
‘by which most governments have been 
‘ established, withput some recuin of pious 
* gratitude, alosg jwith an humble antici- 
‘ pation of the futpre blessings which the 
* past seerm to presage. These reflections 
‘arising out of the present crisis, have 
‘ forced themselve} too strongly on my 
‘mind to be suppressed. You will join 
* with me, I trustd in thinking, that there 
‘are none under the influence of which 
‘the proceedings bf a new and free go- 
*vernment can mre auspiciously com- 
* mence. 
j talon ae the executive 
: President “ to i a Sd ery, tee 
* sideration, such n dace cm coe 
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€ stances under which I now meet you, will 
eaet " trom are, into that subject, 
var ier an to refer to the great consti. 
tutional charter ander which yOu are as- 
*sembled; and which, an defining your 
* powers, designates the | objects to which 
* your attention is to be given. It will be 
more consistent with those circumstances, 
and far more congenia! with the feclings 
‘ which actuate me, to substitute, in place 
‘ of a recommendation of particular mea- 
‘ sures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
* the rectitude, and the patriotism which 
* adorn the characters seleéted to devise and 
‘adoptthem. In these honourable quali- 
* fications, 1 behold the surest pledges, that 
* as on one side no local prejudices, or at. 
* tachments—no separate Views, nor party 
*animositics, will misdirect the compre. 
* hensive and equal eye which ought to 
* watch over this great assemblage of com- 
* munities and interests; so, on another, 
‘that the foundations of ‘our national po- 
* licy will be laid in the per and immu 
* table principles of private morality; and 
‘the pre-eminence of frec\ government be 
‘exemplified by all the attributes which 
* can win theaflections of its citizens, and 
* command the respect of! the word. I 
* dweli on this prospect with every satisfac- 
‘ tion which an ardent love:for my countiy 
* can inspire: since there is notruth more 
* thoroughly established, {han that there 
* exists in the economy and course of na- 
* ture, an indissoluble unios between virtue 
‘and happiness; between duty and advan. 
* tage; between the genuing maxums of ai 
* honest aud magnanimous: policy, and the 
‘solid rewards of public ;prosperity and 
‘felicity: since we ought toi be no less per 
* suaded, that the propitious, smiles of Hea- 
“ven can never be expecied ona nation 
“that direyards the eternal rules of order 
‘and right, which Heaven /jitself has or- 
‘ dained; and since the pres¢rvation of the 
‘ sacred fire of liberty, and’ the destiny of 
* the republican model of gdvernment, ae 
* justly considered as deeply, perhaps as 
* fnally staked on the experiment entrusted 
“to the hands of the American peoples 
* Besides the ordinary obj¢cts submited 
‘to your care, it will remain with your 
* judgment to decide, how tar an excreise 
‘of the occasional power delegated by the 
5th article of the constitution, 1s rendered 
‘expedient at the present juncture ; by the 
nature of objections which have been ui 
* ged against the system ; oF by the degree 
‘of inquietude which has given birth to 
them. , 
‘Instead of undertaking particular tt 
‘commendations on this subject, in which 


‘I could be guided by no lights derived 
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‘from official epportunities, I shall again 
‘give way to my entire confidence in your 
‘discernment and pursuit of the public 
‘ 

‘For, lassure myself that whilst you 
‘carefully avoid every alteration whicn 
+might endanger the benefits of an united 
‘and effective government, or which ought 
‘to await the Powe lessons of experience ; 
*areverence for the characteristic rights of 
‘freemen, and a regard for the public har- 
‘mony, will sufficiently influence your de- 
‘liberations on the question—how far the 
‘former can be more tmpregnably fortified, 
‘orthe latter be safely and advantageously 
‘ promoted. 

‘To the preceding observations I have 
‘one to add, which will be most properly 
‘addressed to the House of Representa- 
‘ties: it concerns myself, and will there- 
‘fore be as brief as possible, 

*When I was first honoured with a call 
‘into the service of my country, then on 
‘the eve of an arduous struggle for its 
‘liberties, the light in which i contem- 
‘plated my duty required that I should 
‘renounce every pecuniary Compensation, 
‘From this resolution 1 have, in no in- 
‘stance, departed: and being still under 
‘the impressions which produced it, ! 
‘must decline, as inapplicable to myself, 
‘any share in the personal emoluments 
‘which may be indispensably included ina 
“permanent provision for the executive de- 
‘partment; and must accordingly pray, 
‘that the pecuniary estimates for the station 
= which Iam placed, may, during my 
Continuance in it, be limited to such actual 
‘expenditures as the public good may be 
‘thought to require. 

*Having thus imparted to you my sen- 
‘timents, as they have been awakened by 
ithe oceasion which brings us together, I 
‘shall take my present leave ; but not with- 
_ out Tesorting Once more to the Benign 
‘ Parent of the human race—in humble 
Supplication, that since He has been pleas- 
td to favour the American people with 
‘Opportunities for deliberating in perfect 
Vanguillity, and dispositions tor deciding 
_ wah unparalleled unanimity on a form of 
_bovernment, for the security of their uni- 
,% and the advancement of their happi- 
ani so may His divine blessing be 
(equally conspicuous in the enlarged views, 
ave temperate consultations, and the wise 
_Measures on which the success of this 
§°Vernmecnt must depend.’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, April 6. His exceilency, John 
ancock, and the hon, Samuel Adams, 
Were this day elected, the former gover- 
MOur, the latter licut. governour of thisstate. 


NEW-YORK. 

Federal ene elected for this 
state, viz. John Lawrence, Egbert Benson, 
William Floyd, John Hawthorn, Peter 
Sylvester, and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, March 28 This day the 
general assembly adjourned to meetagain on 
the third tuesday in August next. ‘Thirty 
nine laws were passed this session; among 
which, besides those mentioned in the 
chronicle last month, are the following, 
viz. aMact to enable aliens to purchase and 
hold real estates within his commonwealth 
——an act to repeal all laws requiring any 
oath or afkrmation of allegiance to the 
state—an act to repeal so much of any act 
oracts, as dire ts payment of thenew-loan 
debt, or the interest thereof, beyond the 
first day of April next. 

Aprilg. At anelection held on tuesday 
last, for 15 persons to serve as aldermen in 
aud for this city (under the new corporation 
act) forthe term of seven years, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen, viz. Samuel 
Miles, Hilary Baker, Samuel Powel, Wil- 
liam Colliday, Joseph Swift, John Bar- 
clay, Francis Hopkinson, Matthew Clark- 
son, Gunning Bedford, John Baker, Rey- 
nold Keene, John Nixon, Joseph Ball, 
George Roberts, and John Maxwell Nes- 
bitt, esquires—-and onthe 

1ith, The aldermen unanimously chose 
Samuel Powel, esq; mayor of this city. 

1gth. Ata meeting of the mayor and 
aldermen, Alexander Wilcocks, ¢sq; was 
choseu recorder, 

14th. The following were elected com- 
mor council-men, viz. Benjamin Chew, 

ames Pemberton, George Latimer, Mier¢ 
Fisher, John Wood. David Evans, John 
Craig, James Whitea!l, John Morton, John 
Wharton, William Hal!, George Meade, 
John D. Coxe, Andrew Tybout, William 
Wells, Thomas Bartow, Henry Drinker, 
Nathaniel Falconer, Jacob Shreiner, Ed- 
ward Pennington, Frederic Kuhl, Isaac 
Wharton, Thomas Morris, Jared Ingersoll, 
William Van Phul, John Kaighn, Israel 
Wheelen, Johr: Sulle, Robert Smith, and 
John Dunlap, 

VIRGINIA. 

By a letter received at George-town, dated 
February 16th 178g, it appears that a dis- 
agreeable affair has taken place, which 
threatens to interrupt the harmony between 
the United Stares and our neighbours the 
Spaniards. Permission having been given to 
the western settlers to send their produce 
to New Orleans, the Missisippi was, in con- 
sequence, covered with their boats, Aco- 
lonel Armstrong had loadcd six large boa: Sy 
manned with thirty hands, and preceeded 
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from the Cum\perland settlements towards 
New Orleans, he was stopped at 4 Spanish 
fort on the Migsisippi (within the limits of 
Georgia) wher¢ he was refused the necessa- 
ry passport td New Orleans, the garrison 
themselves being in want of the provi- 
sion &c. on bpard, and wishing to pur+ 
chase it; but they refused to give the prices 
demanded. Tlie cargo was therefore dispo- 
sed of at the Watchez. Bu on ‘he return 
of the boats ‘homeward, an officer and 
fifty men werd ordered from the garrison 
to arrest Armstrong and bring him to the 
fort. He refused to submit, tebling the 
officer that he was within the limits of the 
Uniced States! The Spaniard still per- 
sising o exect’e his Orders, and one of his 
soldiers preser{ting a musket at, colonel 
Armstrong, askirmish ensued; rn which 
the Spaniards {were beaten off, leaving 5 
killed and 12 wounded on ‘he field: che 
ofhcet was amang the former, 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Charleston, March 17. A gentieinan has 
Jately brought fo town a fossil tooth w-igh- 
ing 71-2 lb. sIt wastaken from: the jaw 
bone of a skeleton found in Kentucky in 
1784, and w sthe smallest tooth of three. 
The socket of: the thigh bone appeared 
large enough td recetve a 92 pound ball, 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta, Atnl 4 Henry Osborne, esq; 
is appoinied accommissioner of Tiadian af- 
fairs. Notwitnstanding the truce with the 
Indians, sever A skirmishes have lately taken 
place, in which some lives were lost. 


MARRIAGES. 

NEW-¥ORKp——-At New-York, mr. Fohn 
Ireland, merchant, to miss Lawrence, daughter 
of Jonathan Ldwrence, esq. 

NEW-JERSEY—-—At Burlington, mr. 
William Coxe of Philadelphia, mevthant, - to 
miss Rachel South, of this place. 

PENNSYLVANIAs——At Philadelphia, 
mr. Charles Afrdby. Beatty of Maryland, to 
miss Eunice Beal of this city—mr, Jacob Lox, 
merchant, to miss Hiltzheimer. 

DELAWARRB At Newcastle, 
Milligan, esq; to miss Sally Jones, 

SOUTR-CAROLINA——At Charleston, 
rev. James Wilton to miss Mary Clark. 


NEW*HAM "SHIR E——At Portsmouth, 
suddenly» the hda. Pierce Long, ¢39. 

a M estbotough, mrs, éliza Beals, 

40. 


é 


MAssacnuderts At Boston, mrs. 
Margaret Codnnian, aged 32—mr. john Bar- 
velt. aged 27—imrs, Elizabeth Welsh, aged 40 
— miss Abreail §, lvester, aged 2 . 


4 = ide ater, lion. Nathan Mitchell, 
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aged 


Marriages —— Deaths. 


At Newbury-Port, 
aged 78. 

At Harwich, mrs. Mary Chosby, aged 51, 

At Hopkinton, mrs. Lizabeth Wikon, wi. 
dow. ' 

RHODE-ISLAND At Newport, mr, 
Jacob Redrigues Reevira, imerchant, aged 78 
—Christopher Ellery, esq. aged 53. 

At Foster, mrs. Mary Cooke, wife of capt, 
Peter Cooke. From her detcended 93 children 
and grand-children, 78 of whomare now living. 

At Scituate, mr- Fohn Guile 

At Norwich, capt. Waterman, aged 46. 

CONNECTICUT——At East Hartford, 
mrs. Mary Forbes, aged 53+ 

At New-Haven, suddehly, mr. David Oy. 
den, aged 22 

At Middleton, sudden/}, mr. Fohn Porter, 

At Longmeadow, suddenly, miss Clarissa 
Burt, aged 17. Ble 

At Wallingford, mr.| Wartstill Munson, 
aged g2. 

NEW-YORK At New-York, mr. Rar- 
nt Sebring, aged zi—mrs. Elizabeth Vere 

plank, wife of Daniel Cromeline Verplank, e595 
daughter of thehon, Wm. Samyel Fohnson, aged 
25 years—mr Moses Gomes. 

in Vermont, suddenly, the celebrated Ethan 
Allen, 59. 

NEW-JERSEY At Timber-Creek, Ri- 
chard Cheeseman, aged 82. , 

PENNSYLVANIA-——~At Philadelphia, 
mr. Fohn Byrn, a native of Bristol in England 
—wm:ss Eliza Dobel, eldest daughter of the late 
Wiliam Dobet, esqi aged 20—-the rev. David 
Telfair, aged 6 

~ Emsane itl miss Susannah Engle, 
daughter of mr, John Engle. 

In York county, col. Rob rt M‘Pherson. 

At Lewis, suddenly, mrs. Mary Tasker. 

DELAWARE-——in St George's Hun- 
dred, Nicholas Vandyhe, €4 

MARY LAND———At Baltimore, mr. Pa 
trick Rice, merchant—mr, Thomas Bidwell 

formerly of London, aged 73 b 

WESTERN TERR1TOKY-——At Maret- 
ta, James Mitchell Varnum, ¢sqi 


Patrick Tracey, eg: 


general i 
the late armies of the United States, ge q 
the Cincinnati in Rhode-Istand, aud one of the 
judges of the territory north-west of the Ohio. 
ABROAD. ' 

In France, the marshal duke de Boron. 

In England, the right hon. Charles Woljran 
Cornwall, many years speaker of the house ¢ 
commons. 

In Scotland, the c lebrated Fohn me 
M. D. founder of the Hyanonan system 4 

Aysic. 

; In Spain, Ars Catholic jmayesty Charles Ul. 
aged 74, having reigned tar 3° years 


* .* The remainder of the MAR RAG es and 
BEATHS willappear next month 
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rf Made at ade at sP RINGMILL, 13 Miles NNW. from PHILAD ELPHIA, L. 40° 4’ N. Month of 4pri/, 1789. 
11S, THERMOMETER |BAROMET, UDOMETER. | ANE E-|HYGRO-| SCHUYL- | DAY S-~ : 
: y a me} Dj, erie B.A cs—_—A——-—~-— METER. KILL. iz S) 2) SS, WEATHER, : 
ris of de uo cad WATER, Of [EVAPORATION PREVAILING of Height of jE /8)5/5 g : 
) { | |Fa rennett.| Reaomur. [Corr. height+ rain and snow :| of everyday:| wit wip | De Luc.} Schuylkill. x 3\< ah > 
; 3 Mean dace Degrés Mayens. English fiw. French foot. French foot. of every day. Mean degree. English at 2 2 . : TEMP2RATURE OF EVERY Day, : ( 
UB | Deg. vg |*0| Deg. vty | %0) Tee ee Welw. vs ate [le de Deg i | Ft. In. 3 |B) OY 
tT; & TS. & 1s Ya_T¢ Yr Tr_i¢ Pee foe A eee TLR, 8 
; tg ek Ce = 5 29 «B (k2 3 13 : Ww ; 67 Cold, rainy, over-caft, windy, | 1 
yr 2| 46 o; 29 10 7 Ww: 47 2 Fair, windy, serene, “Edt 
: 3} 51 8 es, 29. 8 12 | W Varialle. 52 Fair, cloudy. 3. 
it ial 67 9 Ir ' 29 8 4 NW 39:1 Fair, serene, “windy, 4 
: 5 45 I 5 & 29 1T 1 3 Ww 2 3 Fair frost, windy. 5 
fy 16] 44 S$ 2. 29 6 «3 ee SE 63 3 1) Over-cast, rain storm, 6 I 
r a) en i 4 4 29 6 13 WNW 41 1 Cold, overcast and serene, ? 
ry ogi 4x 2 ! W NiW Cold, cl 8 
4 f 29 10 13 ; 45 old, clear, fair, windy. iL 
; 9 54 § Io } 29 6 6 »* 2 W Vari: le 75 Over-cast, rainy, variable. 9 
[3 to} 38 3 2 6 ag 5 1 7 6 ESE Vari. | 48 1/Rain, tempest. 19 
i | 43 3 5 29 9 8 Ww 59 3 Fair, cloudy, if - 
y iz] 4! 4 i 29 «2 «#410 WwW \, | 65 Fair, cloudy. ty 
| } 13/ 39 9 3 29 19 4 WN 58 Very fair, clear. 13 | é 
y 14] 66 7 15 ; 29 4 (12 S. We 43 Over-cast, hot. 4 | , 
sy 15] 66 2 5 2 29 «4 «(tl W. Vari. 4O 3 \Over-cast, hot, windy. 15 o 
% } 16| 46 2 2g It N Ds 44 Foggy, overcast, fair, 10 
e.: 17) 44 9 § Z 2g Ir 1 N Vati. | 44 1 Fair, windy, cloudy. "7 A 
ie y 18] 48 8 ee ae 30 6 N.S W pari 6o 2 Very fair, clear, cold, 8 
G 19| 57 2 11 2 a9 .9 4 S WwW; 59 3 Fair, overcast. 9 
‘| i 20} 64 7! I § 29 8 t0 S W; 63 2 Fair, moist. 0 D 
Y 21) 45 § é 29 6 4 3 NNE. WIN Ww 73 Rainy. it 
We 224 49 7  & 29 9 #6 N W. Siw 14 +1 Very fair, serene, windy. 23 
: 31 565 2 10 3 29 8 33 6 10 S W go 1 Fair, overcast, rain, storm 25 . 
ot 44] 49 § 7 5 29 I 4 Var iab}e 73 3 Overcast, moist, cloudy. 2 rE 
me 251 §t 3 $ 6 29 «6 10 N W 45 3 Very fair, clear, 25 
f 2 26] 44 6.3. 4 29 («78 N wi 38 Fair, windy, cold, overcrst, 36 C 
'? tT 27 47 3 6 8 29 «4 8 7 NNE. W : W 55 Rainy, fair, windy (ther. y ; 
mi 28) 48 8 7 Sif 129 § 2 mr 52 2 Cold, overcast, unfavourable weaq” | 
“¢ 291 47 7 7 29 7 «6 Ww 61 Fair, cloudy. om ¢ 
f go 52 2 9 209 8 1 W 45 2 Cold, fair, cloudy. 39 
7 . oma ns een mee oeeT greatest Le 5 the 18. greatest ee y. 
t- deg of cold. plus. grandiroid Gevition mi degree of el fh a diet OF THE Brree r; ‘ 
iz ‘2 a F ati ©) 30 =! ~—- 8) Total of the} Total of the rrzvat Linc wine en oy mea ‘ 
20thgreatest| {Leoe phusG,D. , ‘ ‘ ts 
Fs Jaeainer] [as eka] [chara] fall of | evaporated | oy ens nol, MEME | ai 
| ¥ | 77 20 ; 29 1 ATER. ATER. : ®8 = ra Sd PREVAILING SICKNESS, 1) 
: h Variation, ~ Variation. ~~ Variation, variation | 4 | ae vet eee a aspera 4 | © 
| i ;| 45 20 4 | 'o°o 4 34 14 Variable. Pa hi occasioned by the me sles. 
ly be Temperatare. Temperature. | Mcan elevatian, . i deg gree. 
49 1 6 29 7 The produce of the earth much retardes ie 
f i & hes---and many hind of fruit trees bla: id. 
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mOEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS : 
ie RINGMILL, 13 Miles NNW. from PHILADELPHIA, L. eter oe < April, 1789. 
R |BAROMET., U DC ‘TER. | ANKEMOME-|HYGRO-[ SCHUYL- eA sige, . aa | 
oaial vr | eee | TER. METER. KILL. S - ny S., = WEATHER a 
| aaa VAPORATION PREVAILING of Height of |E/ 5. e13t§ . a! 
br. Ic cfeveryday:} witwp {Ds Luc.} Schuylkill. 5 Piel OD te elton i 
t . French foot. | of every day. Mean degree. English fost. 5 g - : ATU OF EVERY Day, : 
*ol J as it | Deg i _ Ft ft mf, < |B . 
re er Ww | 67 I \Cold, cool over-caft, windy, |1 if 
% Ww 47 2 ! Fair, windy, serene, 2 
iF : W Variable. 52 Fair, cloudy. $y 
* oe 41 N W 391 Fair, serene, windy, 4B? 
9 a 3 Ww 2 3 Fair frost, windy. 5 { 
an ee 2 | r47 SE 63 3 1 Over-cast, rain storm. 6 
— Smal WN W 41 1 Cold, overcast and serene. 7a: 
an feel 13] WNW 45 | Cold, clear, fair, windy. 8 
6 6 2 3 | W Variable 75 t Over-cast, rainy, variable. 9m 
oa eer, od ESE Vari. 48 I 1 Rain, tempest. lo Bt 
5 / : { 
129 9 8] Ww 59 3 Fair, cloudy, ae 
l29 2 10] | WwW 65 Fair, cloudy, '" 
WNW 58 Very fair, clear. 3 By 
Ss. W. 43 | Over-cast, hot. 4 Bi 
W. Vari 40 3 Over-cast, hot, windy. 1% 
N 44 Foggy, overcast, fair, i 
ed | N. Vari 44 1 Fair, windy, cloudy. "9 
N.S W vari.| 60 2 Very fair, clear, cold, io: 
7 S W 59 3 Fair, overcast. gat 
= | as S W 63 2 Fair, moist. es 
4 6 4 3 NN E. WNW 73 i Rainy. . : a _? 
oo | 29 9 6 Nw. SW 74 1 Very fair, serene, windy. . : 
me fon 8 13 6 10 S W 50 1 Fair, overcast, rain, storm. § 
a aw: if 4 Var iable 73 3 I} 4 Overcast, moist, cloudy. 4 | 
| 2 6 tol N W 45 3 Very fair, clear. . 
| om 9 | N W 38 Fair, windy, cold, overcrst, Yt 
ee. 7 § 19 NNE. WN W 55 I Rainy, fair, windy [ ther. 2 a | 
oe : 2 W 52 2 , Cold, overcast, unfavourable weay” |; 
at 6 Ww 61 Fair, cloudy. o 4. 
os : Ww 45 2 Cold, fair, cloudy. ye | 
| ; —_ 
ar ~ tthe 4 gth greatest TEMPERATURE OF THE MONTHe | m 
be 4 Very cold, rainy and unfavourable | ts: 
oO} 30 Total of the ferrvarcuine wine co for every thing. a! 
i evaporated OF THE MONTH. ithTeast deg. ! | i | 
es Waren. moisture PREVAILING SICKNESS. ce; 
“3 Ww tee No prevailing sickness in this neighbourhood ; iH : 
Variation, Yai but preat mor'ality among the children at Phila- ‘ 
! ° 4 3 4 14 Variable. + ae ! 72 1 | delphia occasioned by the messles. a 
a of : The produce of the earth much retarded ; nd 
’ peaches-—-and many kind of fruit (rees blasted. 
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